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ly appropriate the title thereto. 


POETRY. In the second place Nature and Humanity cannot be 

—e ee = ———=—s====" | rightly put upon the same line. They are parallel and 

From Graham's Magazine. | oniy parallel. Nature is forever subject to Humanity, 

Te the Violet. and can never be brought into the same category with- 

BY A. T, TOCKERMAN. out disorder. It is always the earth and its fruits on 

Sweet trophy of life’s morning, fresh and calm, the one side and Man on the other. To set aside a 

Dropped from the gleamings of relentless time, share of the earth and its fruits as a return for the part 

How from thy dainty chalice steals the balm — which the land, the seed and the energies of nature 
That hung like incense o'er its dewy prime’, have contributed to their production is an absurdity 

The lily’s stateliness thou dost not own, Butto give a recompense to capital is not to do this, 

Nor glow voluptuous of the damask rose, we aretold. The advocates of that principle do not 

Thou canst not emulate the laurel’s crown, contend that the earth and its fruits are not the joint 

Nor, like the Cereus, watch while all repose, property of the race. They merely contend that the 


“ad these gay rivals of e and field improvements which human industry. have produced 
May freely drink a ta ee and the dew, are imately entitled to a recompen se as eapital. 
But only unto thee does heaven yield be enough they are entitled to recompense, but that 

The pure reflection of her cloudless blue. recompense mast be no more than the repayment of 
theit actual value. We are speaking now in respect 
of the absolute principles of justice as they will be re- 
alized in a true social order, let it be borne in mind, and 
not of principles which can be applied to-day in New 
York or Paris. According to strict justice capital, or 
to use another phrase, past labor, is simply entitled to 
its own value, and for the reason that to give it a share 
of the products of future Labor in consideration of its 
u guld be to commit the original absurdity of put- 
Thy image upon Laura’s robe was wrought, ti or brute matter upon a footing of equality 

O’er which her poet with devotion mused, wi ; it would be to confound two series which 
And gentle souls, I ween, have ever cdught are l'y distinct in themselves. 

From thee a solace that the world retused. The custom of paying interest upon capital is the 
natural result of a state of poverty. Were society in 
the condition of universal abundance, no one would 
think of yprrowing or lending upon interest. But as 
there is not in the world a sufficiency of wealth for all 
and as what there is, is possessed by a few, in conse- 
quence ot the original, still existing monopoly of the 


, earth and its frts, the many who have nothing desire 
_ hurrew of this more fortunate minority. But these 


the idea of 2 Togive a part of the 
manual ate and another part to 
is for itis to give toman. He 
to give another part to Capital, that is to 
yuses, lands, tools, &c. ; this is illegitimate because it 
in the same category man and nature, or 
\ 1d matter, places them on the same line, gives 
em the same privilege and dignity. 
In the first place the earth with its fruits, animals, 
metals,in short Nature is the joint property of the hu- 
om and no man has a right to monopolize or 








Thy tint will sometimes darken till it wear 

A purple such as decked the eastern kings, 
And yet, like innocence, all unaware 

Its tribute to the wind thy blossom flings. 


Symbol of what is cherished and untold, 
Thy fragrance oft reveals thee to the sight, 
Peering in beauty from the common mould, 
As casual blessings the forlorn requite. 






The Tuscan flower-girls delight to cheer 

Each pensive exile with thy scented leaves, 
Fit largess of a clime to fancy dear, 

Which a new blandishment trom thee receives. 


Grief’s frenzy, when it melts, of thee will rave, 
As of a thing too winsome to decay, 

And thus Laertes at his sister’s grave 
Bids violets spring from her unsullied clay. 


Lowly incentive to celestial thought! 
We ne’er with listless step can pass thee by, 
For thou with tender embassies art fraught, 
Like the soft beaming of a love-lit eye. 


say: What we have is our’s and it is our right to en- 
joyit. If now we postpone this enjoyment for your 
sake, or transfer it to you forthe time being, it is only 
fair that you should give us a consideration therefor. 
We must be paid for the temporary privation, to which 
we submit at your request, and for your benefit, Is it 
not perfectly plain that in the immensity of wealth which 
will be produced by attractive industry, in the inesti- 
mable abundance of the material goods of life nobody 
will ever say: pay me for the temporary use of my 
wealth? Every one will have enough and to spare, 
and besides as the monopoly of the earth and its king- 
doms will have been aboiished, there will not be the 
extreme contrasts in fortune, which now exist, and 
which are based on thatmonopoly. There will be rich 
and richer, but no rich and poor; if one borrows of 
another the preservation and return of the sum loaned, 
will be quite as much as the loaner will think of de- 
manding. 

We may add here that Fourier seems to have had no 
conception of Mutualisin of Credit, as advocated by 
M. Proudhon and other thinkers of the present day, an 
institution which will be sure to play an important part 
in the combined order, and which will of itself be suffi- 
cient to destroy entirely the practice ot usury in all its 
degrees. 

But there is still another practical reason to prove 
the essential falseness of interest, rents, and all the 
means of making capital profitable to its possessor, 
without any effort or employment of it on his part. 
This principle of interest is the most powerful means in 
the world of that indirect slavery which is the leading 
characteristic of civilization. The proprietor of wealth 
is thereby master and more than owaer of his fellow 
creatures, for he has none of the responsibilities of an 
©) owner. He loans them his capital and compels them 
doe from the law of material attraction, not only to keep it good and render it up at the time 
Cepisal vs In the solar system. He peers a that | appointed, but also to give him a portion of their la- 

Putal should share in the products of industry on the | por besides. What portion of their labor is it that he 
ae that it is one of the elements of production, and | takes from them ? Why all that is not necessary to 
nen that what it produces should be provide them with black bread, poor meat, if he allows 
capital will = For aught that his theory contains| them meat at all, coarse and scanty clothing, and lodg- 
ere as not only be kept good forever, but go| ings in which he would think it ashame to kennel his 
all € forever in the result of the labor of the Pha-| dogs. Ina word, interest is the means whereby one 

This oe ‘ oe makes others work for his profit and not for their own. 
ennai aaa Ag a eee mamens « a! It is the instrument of what the French call the ex- 
to be found i @ most strictly scientific are no dou ‘| ploitation of man by man. In the combined order, 

in the structure of the human body, which | 

's the only perfect analogon of the true sdcial body that 
= are able to subject to our analysis. 

woe complicated in their nature, 

et aside for the present, to consider oth 

wile and more within our immediat 

do not require any preliminary explanations. 


Hence thou art sacred to our haman needs; 

Laid on the maiden’s white and throbbing breast 
Thy delicate odor for the absent pleads, 

And mourners strew thee where their idols rest. 


In those wild hours when feeling chafed its bovnd, 
And deepened mor¢ that utterance was denied, 
In thee persuasive messengers I found 
That reached the haven of love’s wayward tide. 


And I have borne thee to the couch of death 
When naught remained to do but wait and pray, 
And marked the sudden flush and quickened breath 
That proved thee dear though all had passed away! 
nr 2 EP 


THE HARBINGER. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Paris, Sept. 27, 1848. 

Dear Frrenps :—I respond very gladly to the inquiries 
of your letter respecting the studies of our frend Do- 
HERTY, both because I deem their results important, and 
because frequent and intimate conversations with him 
upon the subject have made me more familiar with 
them. I will accordingly answer as briefly as possible 
each of your questions, giving his ideas as far as | know 
them, and as far as they can be stated in a letter in my 
own language. 

First as to the basis of a true distribution of wealth. 
Fourier we know, says that the profits of the Pha- 
laax, will be divided between Labor, Skill and Capital, 


be he deduces, though not with much clearness, th 
aw 

















| which is the regime of justice, no such instrument will 
| be in existence. There will be no means whereby one 
But as these | man having become the possessor of wealth can com- 
let_us leave | ye] others not only to preserve his wealth from depre- 
ers which are | ciation, but to give him a share of their own for the 
e grasp, and | privilege. There will be no way whereby one can fol- 
| low his bent, travel, devote himself to unproductive 


AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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pursuits, and draw | of so doing from the pro- 
ductive labor of others, for that would be in fact to ex- 
ploit them, and though they might not feel it on ac- 
count of the great results of their labor, still it would 
be an injustice which could not be allowed. The com- 
bined order will not have the exploitation of man by 
man in any shape. 

Let us stop an instant to consider the way in which 
Fourier fell into the grave error of which we think 
these arguments are alone a sufficient refutation. We 
know that he everywhere seeks for his three principles, 
the active, passive, and regulating or neuter; this is 
always the firststep of his analysis. In the division ot 
profits he makes these to be labor, capital and talent. 
But what is it that he understands by capital? is it the 
earth with its fruits anc itsenergies? No. He rec- 
ognizes that as the property of the race in general, 
when he declares thatthe minimum is assured to all, 
whether they labor or not ; that minimum represents 
the part of each in the original fief of humanity, aad 
is paid before the division of profits takes place. He 
means by it that which has been added to this general 
property by the industry of its occupants, or as it has 
beer expressed past labor. And as the past labor, be- 
ing mere inert inatter, cannot receive and enjoy the 
fruits, flowers, stuffs, carriages, &c., which are to be 
distributed, he hande over the share set off for it to its 
possessor, who thus receives a double portion, one as a 
laborer, and another as the owner of past labor. 

The error here Gonsists, as indicated above, in find- 
ing the passive element of the series out of the series, 
and results no doubt from a too hasty analysis. The 
series is human not material, and all its elements must 
be human. To arrive at acorrect solution of the ques- 
tion, we must find in the community an element which 
is active force, another which is regulating wisdom, 
and a third which only concurs passively and indirect- 
ly in the movement of the Phalanx. The first is the 
active, laboring members of all professions; the sec- 
ond the experience, skill, judgment, which direct them, 
and the third, the ehildren, the extremely aged and the 
ill, who belong neither to one category nor the other, 
who are not able to produce anything, who are inshort 
the passive portion of the Phalanx. To thema share 
of the general prodact will be allotted, as such, ensur- 
ing them much more than the minimum, which would 
be all they could claim as absolutely their due, on the 
ground of strict justice,—a principle which would not 


however, in any , be applied to them in the Pha- 
lanx. But cter as the third party in the 
general dis tion of profits, guaranties them com- 


plete abundance without the intervention of private 
friendship or benevolence in their behalf. 

As you remark, to do away with usury or interest, 
is not to deny the rightfulness of individual property. 
It is rather to establish it more securely, as it puts an 
end to a great means of getting the property of indi- 
viduals away from them. At the same time it meets 
the idea which is at the base of Communism, and must 
eventually be accepted by those who now adhere ex- 
clusively to it. 

With regard to the other great question, the relations 
of the sexes in harmonic society, the scientific princi- 
ples that are to guide in answering it definitely, as far 
as it can be answered in our day, are not only complex, 
but are not yet sufficiently developed to be stated clear- 
ly. We are, however, able to say from every consid- 
eration that they will be relations of perfect liberty and 
of perfect order, tending to the highest material, intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual good of humanity. More- 
over it isa general result of the investigation so far 
that the unions formed will be unions of faithfulness and 
constancy to a much greater degree than Fourier sup- 
poses. It is also to be said that that notion of the fu- 
sion of passions which occupies so large a space in his 
theory, on this subject, isan error. There are nosuch 
fusions except in the more imperfect spheres of animal 
nature, and in the lower stages of the social develop- 
ment of humanity. For example in birds there isa 
fusion of the digestive system, representing friendship 
with the generative system, representing love, the or- 
gans of both being combined in what the physiologists 
call a cloaque; the same is the case with fishes, and in 
the vices of a brutal state of society there are exam- 
ples of a similar confusion. But in the more complete 
creations of animated nature, there is no such mixture 
of functions. In the human body for instance, our 
great illustration of social truth, each system is pre- 
served with the utmost distinctness, down to details of 
such minuteness as to require a microscope to demon- 
strate them, There are engrenages, interlacings, ev- 
erywhere, there is fusion nowhere. The failure to per- 
ceive this, causes a grand scientific error in the system 
of Fourier. 

From these hasty statements it will, I think, appear 
that it is not a mistake to class Fourier as simply the 
greatest of the Utopians or to deny that he has either 
developed the science or the mechanism of social 
harmony. To say this is not tw detract from the 
mental greatness of the man, or to deny the im- 
mortality of his discoveries; it is simply to be 
just towards him. It is to be observed in study- 
ing his works, that he invariably falls into that 
capita! error which he so often and with such unequal- 
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led keenness of vision, detects in others. He is a sim- 
plist, and asimplist with regard to the centre of all 
social science, the human soul, Throughout his books 
and manuscripts, he regards Man as composed of two 
| spheres simply. There are the passions or the moral 
sphere, and the body or the material sphere. The im- 
perfection of this analysis has already been generally 
felt by the more thoughtful of his disciples, and many 
additions and explanations have been made with re- 
spect to it. The truth is that there are in man five dis- 
tinct spheres, concentric one within the other, to say 
nothing of still more interior spheres, which may be 
discovered hereafter, when our faculties are more high- 
ly developed. These are the Mystical or Religious, 
which is the inmost, the Instinctual, the Passional, the 
Intellectual, and the Bodily or material. 

The Mystical is dominant in great religious charac- 
ters, in the mystical sects and illuminated persons. It 





has a life, an activity, a wisdom of its own, which those 
in whom itis merely in the latent or dormant state, do 
not understand, and regard as folly or imposture. And 
yet it may be the supremest wisdom, nay, must be, if 
it be pure and true. The Jews regarded Christ as a 
blasphemer when he spoke its loftiest language. 

The Instinctual, which is next to the inmost, is the 
ground of personal character, and gives direction to 
the individual. You will see its action in children, who 
are destined to be artists or inventors. You see it too 
in birds and animals,in whom there is,so to say, no 
passion, or only the mildest degrees of passion, and 
who yet build their habitations with perfect art. You 
may mark its absence in men who are endowed with 
keen minds and strong passions, but who fail of being 
great for the want of instinctive force. A man of ge- 
nius is a man of powerful instincts. Fourier had the 
instinct for social science, and he devoted his days and 
nights to it; had he had the instinct for mechanical in- 
vention, he would have created wonderful machines, 
but never have uttered that immortal axiom: “ At- 
tractions are proportional to Destinies.” In the obser- 
vation of individual character this general theory of in- 
stincts will be found of great assistance. 


Next is the Passional sphere in which Fourier’s an- 
alysis has achieved its most brilliant triumph. Next 
the Mental, of which he did not attempt an analysis, 
and outmost of all the Bodily. 


Now each of these spheres is perfectly distinct from 
the other ; each is the object of a special science. Each 
is to be analyzed, by three, twelve and so on, and till 
the science of each is advanced to some degree of per- 
fection, the social mechanism of harmony cannot be 
rightly imagined or described. Fourier attempted to 
imagine and describe it from the analysis of the Pas- 
sional sphere alone ; the Mystical he knew apparently 
only historically and externally, and in conseqnence the 
Church as he imagines it is buta sort of appendage to 
the social structure, not its inmost centre ; the Instinc- 
tual he overlooks almost altogether, and never analy- 
ses it or reasons upon it; the Mental he confesses 
was a tiresome matter to him, and the Bodily he makes 
many guesses about, but wasnever able to submit to 
a regular study. He thus had no guide to correct the 
speculations which he based upon his analysis of the 
passions, whereas had he had an analysis of the body 
on the one hand and an analysis of the mind on the 
other he could scarcely have made a positive error, 
though there must have been imperfections in his so- 
cial legislation. 


I have thus answered your questions as well as I 
can in a letter, and added this most fruitful idea of the 
five spheres of the soul. Let me say one thing more 
for your benefit and the benefit of the students of so- 
cial science in America. It is merely the expression 
of what was my belief before I left home, now made 
a conviction through the testimony of Doherty. The 
secret of Fourier’s speculations, the generative princi- 
ple of the series, as it was in his mind, is no where re- 
vealed in his writings. He carried itaway with him 
at his death, leaving to those who should wish to con- 
tinue his investigations, the painful task of discovering, 
first, that he had not disclosed it, and second, of find- 
ing it out for themselves in nature. Thus he furnishes 
no one with the means of detecting hiserrors. Take 
his theory with regard to the sexes, for example. You 
cannot prove its truth from any principle that he lays 
down, nor yet demonstrate its error except by some 
reason of sentiment. The same is the case in respect 
In short I am 
more than ever convinced of the correctness of an 
opinion which I think I have often expressed to you, 
that Social Science is not so far advaneed as we have 
imagined. The field is thrown open, and the main 
landmarks are known, but the surveyal and chart of 
the details have yet to be made. 
mon sense and the necessities of the people are carry- 
ing on the preliminary work, and when at last the laws 
and true structure of the Phalanx are fully discovered, 








of other parts of his practical system. 


Meanwhile the com- 


the world will be far better prepared for its realization 
then, than at present. 
| This is the opinion of several of the Phalansterians 
here, besides Doherty. 
others. 


It is, however, not admitted by 





Fraternal salutations, 


D. 
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OR, REPORTS FROM THE RIFLE OF AN OLD FRONTIER MAN. 
A Night and Day in Peril. 


Any one who has travelled the Missouri river could 
not fail to have been struck with admiration, by the 
wild and sublime scenery which meets the eye in all 
directions. Thatpart of the Globe is its Eden, and 
without wishing to utter a blasphemy, I will venture to 
say that our first parents could not have forfeited a no- 
bler paradise on earth. 

When I was much younger than I am at present, 
one of my adventurous schemes was a trading trip to 
New Mexico—then a rare, almost unheard of, project, 
but no more common and less dangerous by odds. 
There were four of us, one a Yankee from Maine, an- 
other a quadroon Indian and another a back woods- 
man like myself. He and lwere old acquaintances, 
but of the others we knew a very little, inasmuch as 
we had met them only a few weeks previously by the 
merest chance. The quadroon was a stalwart fellow, 
with a developement of musele perfectly astonishing. 
His skill in the use of fire-arms, and a weapon he ne- 
ver was without—a huge knife—amounted nearly to 
the legerdemain. His countenance was no particular 
passport to any body's good graces, and I was not sur- 

rised that, try how [ might, I could not like him. The 
Yoskas was, in appearance and character, a type of 
his brethren—a little malicious, and not a whit too 
brave though. However, my companion thought with | 
myself, that as they knew the country thereabouts bet- 
ter than we, could converse in Spanish, and were well 
supplied with articles for traffic—it was our interest to 
fraternize. 

Just above the council Bluffs--than whose grandeur 
and sublimity of aspect there is nothing finer--we met 
six Pawnee Indians, with whom we bivouaced over 
night. It wasa dreadful night in one sense of the | 
word. We spread our blankets in a circle, sleeping, 
as it were with our feet concentrated in the centre, our 
heads radiating outward. Our packs we used for pil- 
lows. The Heavens were our roof,and the forest trees 
our curtain. It was decided that the quadroon and 
Yankee should keep watch while we slumbered, and 
they accordingly took their postsa few yards distant. 
All was soon as silent as death, excepting the yelling, 
howling, and wailing of the wild beasts.to keep away 
which we adopted the usual precaution of fire, 

I had slept about three hours, as near as I could eal- 
culate, when I was awakened by a gentle pulling at my 
pack. There is no half awake business in the lynx- | 
eyed watchfulness of a dweller in the wilderness. If} 
awake at all he is sure to be wide awake, with every 
one of his wits to aid him at ten seconds notice. I in- 
stinctively scented danger, not as the battle, ‘afar off,” 
but near at hand and immediate. I did not stir, for I 
knew too well that if an enemy were so close, the first 
movement made by me would be the signal for an un- 
erring death-blow. The dusky light, cast from the 
half-consumed brush, revealed the swarthy forms of 
the savages, and that of my friend, in motionless re- 
pose; I could not discover the guard in the furtive 
glance [ threw around. The pulling at my pack con- 
tinued, and [ perceived that it was being slowly with- 
drawn from beneath my head. Still I feigned slumber. 
At length it was ENTIRELY withdrawn, and my head 
was very carefully permitted to descend to the ground ! 
I manifested a slight condition of disturbance, and, as 
ifin the cestlessness of half-broken sleep, changed my 
position. It was then I heard the voice of the quad- 
roon utter the command, 

“If he wakes, strike him before he has time to 
breathe.” 

«I will,” was the cool reply of the Yankee. 

“ Take this pack behind yonder rock, while I go for 
the other one,” said the quadroon. 

“ Make haste about it,” whispered the Yankee, as 
he moved away noiselessly with my property upon his 
shoulders. 

The quadroon now crept towards my friend, who 
was sleeping nearly opposite to me, and as he turned 
his back, [drew one of my pistols, without betraying 
my real situation to shoot him the moment he attempt- 
ed to carry off my friend’s property, but I was spared 
that trouble Searcely had the quadroon stooped over 
his intended victim, ere he fell. One of the Pawnees 
like myself, had been watching him with an eagle’s un- 
quailing glance, and had, with the speed of the electric 
fluid, risen and buried his hatchet in his brain. The 
crunching sound of the blow made me sick at the sto- 
mach, but I could not feel any compassion for the wretch 
who could deliberately rob his partner in the wilder- 
ness, and meditate his murder in cold blood, in a mo- 
ment I reeovered from the shock the quadroon’s death 
had given me, and springing up made after the other 
robber. 

I caught him returning to complete his work of plun- 
der. He was in no respect abashed by my appearance 
but coolly drawing his pistols, and taking his kuife be- 
tween his teeth, said, ** He 'sposed he’d have to fight 
me.” Before I could give him my answer the Paw- 
nees were up and about us. Weighing the whole event 
in the balance against stnet justice, I am constrained 
to admit that the Yankee deserved to die, but it went 
“against ny grain,” as the saying is, tu take his life. 
In the wilds of the New World there is no law but 
that of might. Judges and juries are never found there 
excepting of the self-elected, self-constituted order,and 
they have only to act sharply up to the stern require- 
ments of the welfare of the majority. To punish a 
thief there, such as either the quadroon or the Yankee, 
slightly would be productive of no service whatever. 
The light penalty accomplished the thief would return 
to his work again, and with it endeavor to wreak his 
vengeance upon the authors of his disgrace. In the 
wilderness extremes are altogether patronized. No 
man steals there who is not thoroughly desperate, and 
willing to either take or yie!d life, as chance may di- 
rect. Nothing save more! law, of a very peculiar na- 
ture, governs adventurers like my associate and myself 
were. The Pawnees, children of the soi!, as wild as 
the panthers they loved to destroy, had determined, in 
accordance witn forest statate, that the Yankee must 
cease to live, and he was well aware of the fate in 
store for him. One of the Pawnees ordered him to 
lay down his weapons, but he refused. ‘Ten seconds 
afterwards he was prostrate upon the ground, dead, 
with five or six hatches buried in his body. His goods 
and those of hisaccomplice were offered to us, but we 
declined having anything to do with them, and the 
Pawnees with a few gestures of surprise, divided them 
among themselves. In the morning they departed | 
leaving us at the scene of the night’s disaster. We} 
buried the bodies of the 11) fated, treacherous men, and | 
sadly oppressed, slowly peregrinated towards a little | 

stream entitled the “Elkhorn.” Thus ended our night 
How much more pleasantly our day was spent, I pre- | 
sume my readers will ere long ascertain, 

We forded the “ Elkhorn” and streiched into a re- | 
zion of country as ragged as ihe Alps, and as pictur- | 
esque and terrific as original choas. As 1 stated in my! 
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tailed, we concluded to make use of it. 


over crag and precipice 
meeting 4 solitary sign 
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top of a hill, shaded by tall pines, in order to earch the 
breeze, and east ourselves among the tall erab grass, 
which grew around in abundance. While reclining 
here, gnawing our hard and ecanty fare, and marvcll- 
ing as to what would be the ultimate result of our ha- 
zardous experiment, we heard voices ; and our hearts 
bounded with delight when we discovered that they 
were not the voices of Indians. Oh! mother tongue, 
with what power do you appeal to our tenderest sug- 
ceptibilities ! Tutored to fear nothing, we did not hes- 
itate to search for the authors of the sounds which gave 
joy to our hearts. Hastily finishing our meal, we 
once more strapped our packs to our backs—they now 
seemed as light as the down of the thistle—and scam- 
pered over the hill and down on the other side, This 
led us into a large open space of quagmire, into which 
we sank to the knees at about every step. But every 
now and then the voices pierced the still air, and we 
toiled on cheerfully. Half a mile of travel through— 
for I dare not write over—this morass ushered us into a 
forest of sapplings, in which we made a path with little 
difficulty, only once in a while breaking the rest of a 
few lizards or unsettling the equanimity of a serpent. 
We were used to these trifling annoyances. Crossing 
the sappling forest we emerged upon a prairie, and 
there—happiness unutterable !—stood a cabin. It was 
surrounded by men who were dressed in the rude cos- 
tume of the trapper. They were hurrying from point 
to point, as if excited powerfully, and at very short in- 
tervals they would pause to huzza, or laugh in concert. 
There was something wrong!—that was apparent. 
But what cared we !—-tired, shelterless, purposeless,and 
companionless, with the memory of two recent bloody 
executions dancing through our brains? Not a jot. 
We reached the cabin. It requires no description, 
for one log cabin is like all of its kind. I pioneered 
my friend, and the first salutation offered to me was 
from a diminutive, shrivelled, backwoodsman, whose 
skin clothing was a mile too big for him, and whose 


| hands, (stretched forth to welcome us,) resembled the 


talons of a huge bird more than the digitals of a mor- 
tal. 

“ Hallo!” cried he, ‘‘whar from, strangers ?” 

« From nowhere in particular,” I answered. 

“Whar for?” 

“ Did intend to go trading in another direction, but 
the Indians were rather troublesome, and we changed 
our route.” 

“Got anything the red skins like?” he inquired, eye- 
ing our packs inquisitively as a dog views a bone held 
before him. 

« Not that I know of.” 

“Oh!” 

By this time the whole number were around us! 
They comprised exactly a baker’s dozen, and I must 
declare that, born and bred as I was among squat- 
ters and trappers, I had never beheld such a ferocious 
and unseemly appearing body of men in the whole 
course of my life. My friend, Jim Bowers, (I should 
have given his name before,) suggested that we had 
better continue our journey, as we would be late and 
miss the accomplishment of the pu for which we 
started, but I knew that if our new acquaintances pos- 
sessed any disposition to injure us, they would introduce 
us to their tender mercies the instant we made tracks 
from their vicinity. I therefore affected a social reck- 
lessness I was far from feeling, and replied that I 
wouldn’t buege a yard from good company, that night 
at least. 

This speech was received witha cheer, and I was 
immediately offered a cup of spirits. Truth to say I 
required the draught. It not only restored what 
strength I had lost, but fortified my courage. Jim swal- 
lowed his with the same good effect. We were then 
asked to eat, and upon accepting the invitation, were 
shown to a flat rock, upon which stood an iron pot filled 
with an indeseribable mess, which some people, at a 
loss for a term, might have denominated a stew. Our 
entertainers ate with us, and a very convivial repast 
was made of it, Iwas surprised that they did not in- 
vite us to anter the cabin, and that they made no allu- 
sion to it. I observed that four of them, however,kept 
watch at its door and about it,and that every man was 
armed, as it were, to the teeth. 


The shrivelled little note of interrogation kept his 
eyes so earnestly and constantly fixed upon the movea- 
ble properties in our possession, that I had my doubt of 
his honesty, at least. Notwithstanding my hunger, 
which had gained remarkable headway during the fo - 
ty-eight hours previous, I could not relish the meal. 
Half the men were under the influence of strong drink 
(obtained, no one could searcely imagine how,) and 
the other half were in a semi-jocose mood, which was 
ever suggesting to their fancies euch pleasant and hu- 
mane recreations as throat-cutting and braining. One 
of these facetious number related an anecdote of a com- 
bat he had had, a year or two before, iu a remote cor- 
ner in Kentucky. After he had gouged an eye out of 
his adversary, kicked a half dozen of his upper teeth 
down his throat, and broken his nose, he got his ear 
between his teeth, and then expected him to ‘give in.’ 
l'o afford him the opportunity, he paused ere he forced 
his grinders together, but the fellow was ‘ clear grit,’ 
and only cried out to ‘go ahead—I can hear as well 
without it.’ The narrator concluded by declaring,with 
visible self congratulations, that he did go ahead as 
commanded ; but that he admired the belligerent’s 
bravery, that he yielded the fight and ‘treated.’ I do 
not pretend to say that 1 had never heard of, or wit- 
nessed scenes like the one related by this merry per- 
sonage ;—I had! but the time, the place, and the men 
made it appear like a new thing to me, and I was 
thrilled by an indescribable sensation of disgust and 
wonder. Alas! in the course of my life I have seen 
too many cruelties, and undergone hardships almost 
beyond credence. Retrospection, with me embraces 
as many wonders as the history of Sinbad the sailor. 

After the meal was despatched, a provoking and 
irksome silence prevailed. I wasextremely desirous of 
penetrating to the bottom of the mysterious nature of 
the matter, but could not bring myself to the point. As 
often as 1 opeoed my mouth to ask what they were 
doing there, so often I shut it without uttering a word. 
The little weasel seldom removed his eyes from Jim 
or myself. The party began to break up and move 
away in couples, but he remained a fixture. At last 


| he was left alone with us ;—-that is, his companions, al- 


though in sight, were incapable of hearing our conver- 
sation, if it was carried on in a low tone. 
We endeavored to appear at ease—to be resting from 


my land is fifty miles from here—a 
can’t be found on the Missouri. 

“ Glad that you’re so lucky,” said I—and continued, 
“ My clearing is hundreds of miles from here, and I 
wish I was on it.” 

“One does like to be at homé,” chimed in our friend. 

“ Yes,” growled Jim, “ I always make home the 
place where 1 am.” 

Another long pause succeeded this rambling chat. 
The little maa broke itas before. He said : 

“Tr’s a’most time for us to do our business.” 

I was about to exclaim, testily, “ Well, why dont’t 
you do it,” but my better genius prevented, and I in- 
quired if we were in the way. 

“That, depends on circumstances,” answered the 
Lampedo. 

“Oh!” grunted Jim, emphatically, as he shuffled 
from his old position into a new one. 

I drew a long breath, and at last asked what those 
circumstances might be. 

“They mought be e’eneamost anything,” answered 
the little man, with a grin over what he considered 
his wit; “but they are peculiar. You'll understand 
em presently.” 

‘Our hosts had been talking among themselves ali 
this while, and I had seen that Jim and I formed no 
inconsiderable portion of their topics. They appeared 
to be debating .ardently about some question in which 
it was plain enough we were mixed in some way or 
another. Inashort time they seemed to have amica- 
bly settled whatever difficulty had existed. One of 
them came up to the little man, and, saying—* All 
right—tell ’em!”—returned to his comrades. 

The little man nodded his head complacently, and 


|condesending to unclose his parchment-covered jaws, 


he addressed us again: 

“We're Lynchers !” 

Had he said “We're Robbers” instead,I could not have 
experienced a more unpleasent shock than that which 
suddenly ran through my nervous system. Those 
who have never visited the regions of which I am wri- 
ting, know nothing of the lynchers or their works. 
Time and time again have I beheld their transactions. 
In the majority of cases the decrees of the lynchers were 
just and unavoidable. In some cases they were fiend- 
ish, nnmerited and wicked in the extreme. Lynch 
law in new settlements—in the west and south-west— 
is not the lynch law of the north—of cities. The lyach- 
ers are the oldest and most respectable of the inhabitants. 
They are as systematically organized and convened as 
the Senate of the United States. They are gpverned 
by rules as fixed as the statutes of the Medes and Per- 
sians—have a constitution and laws, written to guide 
them, and conduct their proceedings with every sort 
of judicial importance There is no insanity of the mob 
discoverable in their movements. They try, condemn 
and punish a culprit with as much preparation and as 
coolly, as any court of the United States. In arresting 
a person unfortunate enough to come under their no- 
tice, they go to alllengths. They will track him hun- 
dreds of miles—from state to state, territory to territory. 
If he delivers himself up quietly he will get all the bene- 
fit of such trial as they award—if not he must trust to 
look for a whole skin before they take him, and look for 
a speedy settlement of his affairs after they have se- 
eured him. The lynchers sapply the place of the 
authorities of the country. Where they are organized, 
one of Uncle Sam’s officials is rarely, if ever seen. 
Sometimes a judge or two will stray along once ina 
year, and hold a hurried session which will amount to 
nothing excepting a farce. 

In the mean time the desperadoes who may have 
committed their various crimes to the detriment of the 
scattered, only self-protected, commonly must be sup- 
ported and guarded entirely at the expense and care 
of those whom they have wronged. To obviate 
these difficulties, and get some species of law, the lynch 
ers were instituted by the people. I admit that their 
code is bloody and barbarous, and that it is not sanc- 
tioned by the goverment, but it has bloody and barbarous 
men to deal with—men who wil! burn a cabin and ten- 
ants to gratifya teeling of vengeance, or murder a 
whole colony for the sake of a few dollars, or their 
equivalent. Bad as Lynch law unquestionably is, it is 
better than no law at all, and this is all the choice the 
inhabitants of those wilds have. Among the lynchers 
are ministers of the gospel, lawyers,&c. The little 
shrivelled creature with whom I held the conversation 
detailed above, was an itinerant preacher. I was told 
that he was a very fair one. In preachers,as in law, 
the new settler is obliged to be contented with the best 
be can procure. My object is to combine, in these brief 
sketches, truth and information with interest and amuse- 
ment. Let no one be offended because I have stated 
that ministers are leagued with the lynchers, for such is 
the fact, to alter which is entirely out of my power, or 
any other man’s. Opposed to the lynchers, is a class 
of the community who are perfectly honest in their op- 
position, and who are organized for resistance. Many 
terrific encounters of the lynchers and their opponents 
take place. They seldom end without causing the 
death of a fair share of each party, for both are alike 
composed of men who have no fear, and who will obsti- 
nately do battle, after commencing it, until they couquer 
or die. The information imparted by my shrivelled 
interlocutor, paralyzed the circulation of my blood mo- 
mentarily, for even with my views of lynching and its 
immediate supporters, I did not like to come in contact 
with any of the doings of the latter. There is some- 
thing horrifying in the idea that you are about to witness 
the arbitrary exereise of the self-imposed task of me- 
ting out fair and impartial justice. 

I paused awhile to recover from the shock of the 
abrupt and brief declaration of “ we're lyachers.” I 
comprehended the nature of the “business” before spo 
ken of at once. Some poor creature had experienced 
the curse of their displeasure, and they were on his 
track! I concluded to quit the spot :ocontinently. To 
stay there and be pained—or bored, if not pained—by 
beholding a cruel execution,or a scene of savage torture, 
would lend no lustre to my character, or aid me to dis- 
pose of my goods. 

* You're lynchers,” I answered, (after tipping a 
wink at Jim.) ‘* Then this is no place for us.” 

“Why ?” cried, rather than asked, our tormentor. 

“ Business is bette: accomplisbed in private by the 
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clearing | and swear you will not interfere in what may trans, 


pire, or breathe a word of what you see and hear, to , 
living soul.” ae Sin 

“ Swear?” exclaimed Jim, interrogatively. 

_ “ Yes—or be shot, you can take your choice.” Ang 
the diabolical skeleton grinned like a demon. 

Finding a demurrer would be of no avail, we dog. 
gedly succumbed to our fate, and took the proposed 
oath, the lynchers, while we did so, handling their 
knives as t ough thar would like no greater amuse. 
ment than that of eutting our throats, or chopping us 
into inch bits 

We learned after undergoing this compulsory asser. 
vating ordeal, that ‘hey had waited to take the sense 
of the meeting touching what was to be done with us. 
Their final resolve was as I have demonstrated jt. 
Perilous enough had been our position, when our lives 
depended upon the mere caprice of a few of our fel. 
law-beings, and was saved by their vote. 

We were now told that they were in pursuit of , 
culprit, and that the cabin before us was his abidin 
place. They had tracked him during a fortnight. The 
offences charged upon him were murder and horse. 
stealing. They had had his hut in a state of siege for 
some days. ll this time he had maintained an ob. 
stinate silence, and evinced no desire to compromise 
matters, or to give any satisfaction whatever. Their 
original determination was to starve him out, but this 
they had changed,and were now going to bring him out 
or burn him with his own tenement. As there was no 
prospect of his falling short of edibles, I shuddered at 
the landscape spread before my mental vision. Escape 
there was none. We could only remain and endure 
whatever dismal scenes destiny had provided for us. 

The business of the day was commenced by the lean 
man, who wept to the door and thundered at it with 
the breech of his musket. We waited breathless for 
an answer, but none came. 

Again the breech of the musket was applied to the 
door, and this time with an aecompaniment of excla- 
mations that, any hearer would have declared, came 
from the throats of no cherubs. 

“Hallo! within there!” screamed parchment face, 
No answer. 

“We shall set fire to the cabin if you don’t immedi- 
ately come forth,” he continued. 

Still no answer. 

“We are in earnest you may depend,” resumed the 
speaker. 

Yet there there was no answer from within. 

“You are aware that we can break this door thro’ in 
five minutes. Be wise and come forth,or we shall burn 
the cabin, I tell ye.” 

Bat they might as well have discoursed to air. 

“Boys—fire up!” commanded the little man, after 
waiting a few seconds to ascertain what effect his do- 
mestic eloquence had produced. 

He turned away and joined his comrades. 

“Perhaps the fellow’s dead?” suggested one. 

“No,” responded the little parson, “not he; I've 
dealt with these chaps before. He’s there snug! 
Come, light up. We've been fools to wait so long 
upon his motion ” 

In a very short time a pile of fagots was placed 
against the door and ignited. The breeze was light 
and an immense volume of smoke rolled slowly up- 
wards, and thickened the surrounding atmosphere. 
Soon the door began to crackle, and finally it was one 
living coal. The logs of which it was made were 
tough and green, and did not burn readily, else an en- 
trance would have been gained sooner. The lynchers 
stood like so many statues, with their arms ready for 
use, watching every conceivable outlet, as a cat would 
enforce surveillance over @ mouse trap. Not a muscle 
moved in that stern assemblage. At length the door 
gave way and a general cheer was the consequence. 

« Let it burn on,” said the little man, “ if he can’t 
come out now he may perish.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words before a human 
bounded over the smoking embers, and sprang into our 
midst. Almost simultaneously several of the lynchers 
set about extinguishing the flames. A ring was form- 
ed of the lynchers, Jim and myself included, about the 
man in the toils. He was an athlete in appearance— 
beautifuliy made, with a skin as smooth and white asa 
girl’s, and an eye whose fire shone like the sun’s. 

“ At last we’ve got you,” said Cadaverous, with @ 
sickly smile. ' 

“ Yes, by besieging my property and burning it,” was 
the reply. 

“ What’s your name ?” asked Cadaverous as the sec- 
retary noced down the proceedings. 

“ James Thompson.” 

“ Your age !” 

« Twenty-seven.” 

“ You are a stranger here!” 

“ T have lived here one year and four months.” 

“ Where are you from !” 

“ Louisiana.” ‘ 

“ You are charged with horse stealing and assassi- 
nation,” said Cadaverous. 

« Both charges are false.” 

“ Did you not kill Thomas Schooley ?” 

* Yes, in a fair and honorable duel.” 

“ You lie—you murdered him.” 

“ You are supported by your friends, or you would 
not speak as you do, nor any one of your company.” 

« Hum!” exclaimed Cadaverous, and continued— 
“ Do you know that we are the lynchers !” 

+ Yea.” 

“ Why did you not face us before ?” 

“ Because it did not please me.” 

“ You have confessed that you killed Tom Schooley; 
have you not?” 

The young man refused to answer any more que* 
ons until he stood within his own dwelling, and, 80° 
of their party, the lynchers agreed to follow him inside. 
There they hemmed him in as before, ‘The aparime®! 
was very roomy and scrupulously clean, but it ¥® 
scantily furnished. 

The rite of interrogation was resumed and finished. 
A couple of witnesses were called and examined. ; 
was too apparent that the young man was a horse-thie! 
and an assassin. Cadaverous, after consulting with 
his partners, said, in a voice whose tones were solem® 
and suggestive of dignity— 
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i struggles, and groans combat- 
” pes br Jim and I, we remembered our oath, 
and did nothing save escape to the open air. We had 
hardly brea’ the pure atmosphere for the space of 
a second, ere Thompson rushed forth, covered with 
blood, followed by the lynehers. He ran about an hun- 
dred yards and fell dead, first burying his knife with a 
savage blow, three inches in the trunk of a young 


ae had slain four of his assailants, and wounded 
two, one of whom was our shrivelled little friend. Jim 
found a rifle ball in the fleshy part of his arm. I dis- 
covered the perforations of two balls in my hat. We 
had enough of trading expeditions, and the next day 
we were at Councill Bluffs on our way home. 

L have never forgotten my night and day of peril. 

Such is life, or death, in the new part of the New 
World. T. W. M. 





Liquor Groceries. 


There are yet other evils connected with these petty 
eries which well deserve attention. The articles 
they sell are for the most part inferior, and often posi- 
tively unwholsome, and the manner of retailing them 
out by the three cent» worth makes them cost the con- 
sumer two three or four times as much as the fair mar- 
ket price, and often a great deal more—to say nothing 
of what sticks to the measure or the scale, nor of the 
false weights and measures used in too many of these 
establishments. The swindle thus practised upon the 
poor man is enormous and incredible. His earnings, 
meager as they are, would be more than doubled in 
effect, if he could buy his groceries and provisions at 
fair prices, andof good quality, instead of frittering 
away his money for sixpences’ worth of butter, half 
pints of molasses and tenpenny slices of ham. The 
ery keeper, for instance, buys butter of an inferior 
quality at 12 1-2 or 14 cents per pound, and retails it 
at two shillings. For half a pound he generally man- 
ages by an ingenious use of ten and five cent pieces and 
cents, to get thirteen ; fora quarter, seven cents; while 
he boldly puts on the two ounce weight (with a hole in 
the bottom) whenever a bare-legged little girl calls for 
“four cents worth of butter"—thus making the pound 
bring him thirty-two cents. He buys a barrel of com- 
mon New Orleans molasses at twenty-five cents per 
gallon, and retails it to his customers at sixpence the 
pint—of which one-sixth stick to the measure—thus 
bringing the price to the consumer to half adollar or 
seventy-five cents per gallon, In liquors it is the 
same. Whiskey costs the grocer thirty cents per gal- 
lon, he reduces it ten or fifteen per cent. for the sake of 
temperance. He then retails it sixpence per half pint, 
ora dollar per galion. His brandy costs him, includ- 
ing the expense of coloring and poisoning, from thirty- 
five to forty cents per gallon, and he sells it at two 
dollars ; or, in case of & customer who wants some- 
thing very choice, he draws it from another cask of the 
same kind, calls it “ Real Old Cognac of 1800,” and 
unblushingly receives three dollars and a half per gal- 
lon for the villainous stuff! And this system is carried 
through almost every article in the shop. In one cor- 
ner is a tub of stale distillery milk,ready to curdle with 
the loathsome diseases with which every particle is rife 
and which is sold at five cents per quart, as “genuine 
Orange County”—in proof of which a rag hangs out 
at the door with a clumsily-painted cow done in brick- 
dust. By the use of this poisoned milk alone, thousands 
of infants and children are sent to premature graves— 
as any respectable physician of experience will readily 
inform you. The butter, eggs, lard, salt fish and meat 
sold here are also generally stale and rancid, unfit to 
sustain life, and highly conducive to disease, and con- 
stantly keeping the neighborhood predisposed to take 
the first epidemic that arrives, in its worst and most 
malignant form. These causes, added to the filthy 
and unventiiated apartments into which our poor po- 
pulation is crowded, abundantly accounts for the de- 
vastating virulence with which the cholera and other 
epidemics sweep through the ranks of the working 
classes; and when we add the dreadful consequences 
of dissipation upon poisoned liquors and beer, the pic- 
ture of horror is complete. 

Thus we see that these Liquor Groceries—of which 
we have some two thousand in New York—constitute 
one of the greatest pests and curses of society. Fur- 
nishing as they do the facilities of dissipation to the 
great body of the poorer classes, they therefore deserve 
the especial and earnest attention of every true friend 
of temperance. As one such we urge upon the autho- 
rities, with all the furce of conscience and duty, to dis- 
cuss gravely in their councils the question as to the 
right or propriety of granting license to any family 
grocery whatever to stl] intoxicating liquors—at the 
same time to bestir themselves in suppressing the in- 
numerable holes where it is sold without license. Could 
they, as we have done, go through these vile haunts 
and see their miserable victims drinking away their 
lives and pawning their children’s bed and clothing, 
they would, we are certain, postpone fora time their 
fierce debates upon the distribution of the spoils of of- 
fice, forego all considerations of vote-making and poli- 
tcal popularity, and set seriously at work to cleanse 
the city of these dens of pollution and iniquity. Is it 
too much tu ask of a government which costs as much 
&s ours, that it should do what may be done to suppress 
and extirpate the thousands of pest-houses which scat- 
ter death and destruction in our midst? Of what use 
are our magnificent systems of public education, our 
Splendid private charitable societies, and even the ef- 
lective efforts of unostentatious individuals of piety 
and benevolence, when all their benign influences and 
endeavors are neutralized by the pestilence of a grog- 

©p seated at every poor man’s door? What is the 
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—Hero and Leander— 

sd in this city, is creating a 
the and others who have 
as to get a sight of it. Though still 
ease in which it was imported, yet enough 
of it can be seen to prove it a work of art of the very 
, - The Hero and Leander is no mere 
rate beauties tortured into birth by 
the tedious throes of a trained talent, but a genuine 
creation, warmed to life and fused to a perfect oneness 
by the divine fire of genius. It is emphatically a love 
as sung in obedient stone!” The world-renowned 
lover is given to us at the moment when, escaping 
from the stormy waters of the Hellespont, he sinks 
half exhausted and wholly loving at the feet of the 
devoted one who has watched his coming. Her fond 
arms encircle him—her warm breath entrances him— 
and the kiss which hangs suspended between their lov- 
ing hearts needs not the touch of tremulous lips to 
make its eloquence more speaking. The face of Hero 
is the perfection of beauty. From the exquisitely- 
rounded throat and chin, the passionately-articulated 
mouth, the short upper lip, the delicately-Grecian nose, 
the low, broad, feminine forehead, over which droop 
those clusters of “ golden-fruiied hair,” heavy with the 
wine of life, to the tender, soul-infusing eyes—all is 
perfect, all truthful. The upper part of her figure is 
nude, the slight drapery having fallen from her should- 
ers, revealing a bust of the utmost symmetry and deli- 
cacy ; and the lower portions being wet, from the close 
proximity of the hydropathic lover, who reclines upon 
her knee, the form is in no way needlessly concealed. 

Of Leander we can hardly trust ourselves to speak, 
from the cursory glance we could afford him, buta lady 
friend at our elbow says he is altogether enchanting ; 
and we know that the form upon which the tender eyes 
of that “ love which makes ail things beautiful it looks 
upon” rest so beamingly,could not be otherwise than 
‘* beautiful exceedingly.” The most entire purity per- 
vades this charming work, and the group, as a whole, 
is undoubtodly the finest work of art ever seen on this 
side the ocean. 

By the same artist we have a head of Christ (colas- 
sal) in alto relievo, which impressed us most strongly 
with the majestic repose and stillness of conscious 
power. There is also a figure of Psyche, which for 
expression of thought, beauty of outline and exquisite- 
ly-designed drapery, has not been equalled by any sin- 
gle figure in marble ever brought to this country ; and 
we cannot but hope that these works of German genius 
will not be long suffered to remain secluded from the 
public. 

They are now in the possession of Mr. Hagedorn, 
the consul from Bavaria, to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude for the many beautiful works of art he has 
been the means of bringing to our shores. 

Mr. J. Sniper, Jr., has lately received a pair of 
charming cattle pieces by Louis Ross, characterized 
by all the vigor of drawing, truthfulnsss of character, 
and exquisite schiaro scuro, which have made this art- 
ist’s pictures so prized and sought for. The picture 
with the girl standing on a bank of broken earth over 
a sedgy pool, is a pure piece of nature. The sky is 
worthy of any painter alive or dead, and the design 
and execution throughout is that of a master. 

Mr. 8S. has also a smali E1cxovt, in the style of Wat- 
teau, which will please the lovers of exquisite finish no 
less than the admirers of genuine artistic expression, 
It is admirable in drawing, color and atmosphere, and 
full of the vitality and expression of true genius. 

But there isa picture of ‘‘Dr. Franklin crowned 
with laurel at the Court of Versailles,’ which de- 
serves more than a passing notice. It is known that, 
contrary to all court etiquette, Franklin appeared first 
at that ceremonious assembly in plain dress and with- 
out a wig, then almost universally worn; and Mr. 
Vaughan used to tell the story that on the evening of 
the presentation, the phillosopher had procured a dress 
and engaged a perruquier to make the prescribed cov- 
ering for his head. Evening came, and with it the 
wig, which, after an iofinity of pulling and trying, re- 
fused to go on to the doctor's capacious cranium. “ It 
is too small,” exclaimed Franklin. ‘ Pardonnez,mon- 
sieur,” exclaimed the polite frizzeur, “ the head is too 
Granp!” Franklin resolved to go in his usual plain 
dress. Andon a subsequent occasion, Madame Cam- 
pan relates in her memoirs that Dr. Franklin’s appear- 
ance at the Court of Louis XVI., dressed in his plain 
brown coat and small round hat in his hand, with his 
hair combed back, wearing no wig, contrasting so 
strangely with the gorgeous dresses and the powdered 
and scented courtiers of Versailles, so pleased the ex- 
citable Parisian women, that they gave great enter- 
tainments in honor of Dr. Franklin. At one of them, 
the handsomest of three hundred ladies at the Court, 
was appointed to place on the brow of the venerable 
man a jaure! wreath and imprinta kiss on each cheek. 
This is the moment chosen by the painter; and in 
those kingly halls stands the representative of that re- 
publican idea which at that hour is shaking the thrones 
of all Europe as with an earthquake. The jeweled 
and powdered courtiers stand around ; the king and 
queen are seated on the sofa, over which Elizabeth, 
the king’s sister, is leaning, the fair chronicler of the 
scene, Madame Campan, at her side. The dresses 
are exceedingly gorgeous, rigorously exact, and paint- 
ed with great care. The efiect is striking, and with 
more tone (which time will perhaps bestow) would be 
quite charming. ‘The figures are designed with much 
skill, and though few of the heads rise to a high degree 
of beauty, yet it ison the whole a remarkable picture, 
and as the production of an amateur,* whose work we 
understand it is,quite a wonderful production.—Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book. 





Tue Urrra Rervusiicans.—A Paris correspondent 
of the Britannia newspaper gives the following account 
of the principal jeaders of the ultra or Red Republicans 
now in the donjons of Vincennes : 

Barbes possesses a considerable fortune between | 
£2000 and £3000 a year, is a gentleman by birth and 
education, a good classical scholar. He passes his | 
time in captivity in reading Latinand Greek writers,.| 
and distributes as he has always done, no inconsidera- 
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|mere will and thought tothe body, and not muscular 





ble portion of his revenues in charitable works. 
Sobrier, who is considered such a terrible blood- 


responsibility of that government which, informed and | thirsty fellow, is a young man of good family, with an 


Warned of these things, still suffers the evil to continue | income of some hundreds a year. He is very religi- 


and increase from year to year! Will a splendid 


Weekly collation in the Tea Room—even though the 
reporters are excluded out of tenderness to the dear 
People’s purse——will an annual cherry-party to Ran- 
dall’s Island—a Fourth of July jubilation—a grand 


ous,and may be almost said to have lost his wits in 
religious mysticism. He feels great horror of Proud- 
hon on account of his blasphemous attacks on the 





GEN. JOLLY, & native of Beigium. 


| of this life is but the first expansion. 
| brought the subject under the laws of universal attrac- 


| The attraction of the body was also shown to amount 


lecturer concluded by speaking of the manner in 
| which the various orders of respiration embody and | 
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that accomplished and conspira- 

18 no fortune, but he disclaims money and luxury 
om choice as much as necessity, lives in a gar- 
a crust and water. He iscom worn away 
‘his long , mental and physical, and is re- 
markable for the touching grief he still feels for his 
deceased wife, to whom he was most passionately at- 


ORs who aspires to be the Marat of 1848, and 

who has been elected to the National Assembly with- 

it the last month, has gained a fortune in business as 

ae t, and is at present absorbed in chemical ex- 
ts. 
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Whittington Club. 


On Thursday evening, writes a correspondent, Mr. 
J. J. G. Wilkinson delivered the first of a course of 
three lectures on the Human Body. The lecture 
was specially devoted to the tungs. The lecturer com- 
menced by observing that each organ of the body con- 
tributes to its vitality, and that the knowledge of each 
organ is necessary to complete our knowledge of bodi- 
ly life. The lungs pre-eminently introduce us to the 
play of life, to the laws of movement in all the organs : 
this is the common sense of the whole of their func- 
tions, seen at the first glance alike by the scientitic and 
the simple ; felt in every breast the moment we attend 
to it. Mr. Wilkinson then proceded to give a brief | 
account of the anatomy of the humen lungs, commen- 
cing from the nose and traced the various structures of | 
which they consist; and he shortly described the mec- 
hanism of breathing. The functions of the lungs he 
divided into: 1, The renovation and purification of 
the blood by the air: and, 2, The mechanical effect 
of the breathing upon the circulation and the body gen- 
erally. With respect to the aération of the blood he 
stated the common opinion, but strongly combatted 
the chemical theory when put forward asa sufficient 
explanation of the facts of life. For it is essentially | 
inorganic, and deals with what is external to the body ; 
treating of mere oxygen and hydrogen when it profes- 
ses to be considering the blood. But the terms of ev- | 
ery subject should be in keeping with the subject it- | 
self ; the things which are life’s should be rendered to 
life, and those of chemistry to chemistry. The purifica- 
tion of the blood was then described physiologically and 
also its renovation. What is the nature of the latter? | 
Are oxygen and hydrogen the sole pabulum of the air? 
Assuredly not. How tull it is of odors and influences | 
that other animals if not man, discern. How the fer- 


tile world is overhung with the fragrance shaken, sea- | S¢lves still alive.” 


son after season, from its vegetable robes. Is it con- 
ceivable that this regular supply of aromas emanating | 
from the best life of plants should have no relation 
with an impressible blood? That an order so mighty | 
and so truly recurrent, whereby the very winds are | 
distinctly inspired with odors, should be uninten- 
tional so far as regards the highest class of breathing | 
beings? Reason contradicts the surmise, and claims 
for the atmospheric world the distinct conservation of 
all the varieties which stream into it from the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms and their distinct pre- 
sentation asa foregone end in nature, to the human 
lufgs. This isa new branch of inquiry; the study of 
















resent the passic which the doc- 
eles ad , Sc age and 
common sense—and, lastly, of the analogies of respi- 
ration in the ontward world 2 human life and 
history. The lecture was to with evident 
gratification, and with the utmost attention, by a 
numerous and highly respectable audience. The sec- 
ond lecture of the course well be delivered on Thurs- 
day next, and will treat on the important subject of 
“ Human Food.”—Douglase Jerrold’s Newspaper. 








1. There are in the world about 800,000,000 of 
souls. Of these Christianity is professed 
by Roman Catholics 
Protestants 
Greek Church 


80,000,000 
70,000,000 
50,000,000 
200,000,000 
2. There are who never hear the gos- 
pel, Jews, blinded by unbelief 
Mahommedans, deluded by the false 
prophet 140,000,000 
Pagans, sunk in idolatry and superstition 450,000,000 





5,000,000 


600,000,000 


3. Amongst these 600,000,000, there are only about 
1400 Protestant missionaries, independent of native 
catechists and schoolmasters, and including those of 
America, Great Britain, and the continent of Europe, 
or one missionary to every 428,571 persons. 


4. The entire sum of money raised by the churches of 
Great Britain, for missionary purposes, is about 
£350,000, and by those of America, £150,000 ; 
making together £500,000 ; a sum only equal to the 
annual gifts of idolaters at Kalee’s temple at Calcutta. 

5. If every Sabbath scholar in Great Britain would 
collect only one penny per week for Christian mis- 
sions, it would raise £433,333 6s. 8d. per year ; which 
divided amongst the different missionary societies, 
would enable them to print twice as many books, es- 
tablish twice as many schools, support twice as many 
missionaries, and occupy twice as many stations. 


6. Of the heathen world, 30,000,000 die every 
year; 54,794 die every day; 2,253 die every hour; 
38 die every minute. At this rate, 36,560,000,000 
have died during the Christian era, and 6,540,000,000 
since the Retormation. 


ADULTERATION OF Foop.—ALUM IN BREAD.— 
From an atticle by Mr. W. Slater, in a very useful 
publication, the Mechanic’s Organ, we give the fol- 
lowing: A certain eminentreview considers all at- 
tempts made to combat this evil are in vain,that peo- 





| ple will ‘tread and laugh and wonder at finding them- 


We will hope that such will not 
always be the case—that instead of the usual cowardly 
talk about necessary evils men will at last go to work 
in a different spirit and learn to recognise the power 
of gradual accumulative agencies whether good or 
evil. It is hard to enter into particulars without 
seemingly at least incurring the guilt of exaggeration. 
Men are loth to believe that the articles they buy at 
yonder highly respectable establishment are so grossly 
adulterated,and when at last their constitutions yield 
to the banetul influence they still frequently remain 
ignorant of the cause. One particular instance | 
cannot, however, nelp mentioning. The practise of 





the atmosphere by the subjacent earth revoiving through 
the seasons, and the study of the nubient functions of 
the lungs fronfthis enriched atmosphere, which is no 
longer mere oxygen and hydrogen, but an aeriai uni- 
verse, imaging the climates underneath it. 

Passing to the other grand pulmonary function, the 
movements of the lungs, Mr.W. described their effects 
as observed hitherto by physiologists,and especially their 
general effect, which all may feel pervading the body 
and causing it to heave and subside with each respira- 
tion. He instanced the sitting for daguerreotype por- 
traits as a good evidence of the enormous difficulty of 
sitting still, or commanding the breath to observe 
certain limits,even for the shortest time ; and remark- 
ed that on such occasions we estimate the prodigious 
influence of the breathing lungs—the huge tides of 
motion that they pour through the body. But what 
becoms of this motion—of this air-power? To think 
that it is unused, would be to make nature less thrifty 
than our mechanics and engineers. Power is the 
most precious of means even in human wisdom ; how 
much more in nature, where it can never be expended 
without result! The answer to the question is, that 
the motion of the lungs communicates motion to the 
body distributing it to all the machineries or viscera, 
to enable them each to go to work, according to its 
power. 

The lecturer went on to lay down this position, that 
the blood and bloodvessels make and repair the organi- 
zation, and keep itin working trim, while on the other 
hand the lungs and brains use aud work it: like as a 
ship is made on the strand by one seyof artisans, but is 
taken elsewhere, to enlarged conditions of liberty or 
motion, to be worked by another class of persons, viz., 
the sailors. By the one the hammer is plied upon the 
hull; by the other, the vessel itself is made to exhibit 
its qualities, and to work according fto its build. 
To miss the functions of the lungs as giving motion, is | 
to keep the organs on the stocks for ever, Without 
locomotive action. It is as though we should attribute 


se alum in bread is extremely prevalent not on- 
ly in London but in many other parts of the king- 
dom; now alum to be sure, is not a deadly poison, 
but it contains no nutriment, and is so tar a traud 
upon the purchaser. But it has also a very decided 
etfect upon animal matter either dead or living; it 
dries, contracts and hardens. Ofcourse when con- 
tinually taken in tood it gradually acts upon the bow- 
els; by hardening them it hinders the proper perfor- 
mance of their function and constipation is the result. 
To counteract this purgative medicines are given, 
but as the cause of the evil still continues these can 
afford merely atemporary relief. ‘The great increase 
and sale of ** Life pills,” all purgatives, is a signati- 
cant fact. These we may say are mainly called into 
existence by the alum bread, and thus the consumer 
is first robbed by the baker of bis money and his 
health, and then again fleeced by the quack. 





A Lonpon Dinner Ln 1662.—My poor wife rose by 
five o’clock in the morning betore day, and wentto 
market and bought iowls and many other things tor 
dinner, with which | was highly pleased, and the chine 
of beef was down also before six o’clock, and my own 
jacke; of which 1 was doubtful, do carry 1 very well, 
things beiug put in order and the cook come. By and 
by comes Dr. Clarke and his lady, his sister, and a she 
cozen, and Mr. Pearce and his wile which was all my 
guests. I had for them, after vysters, at first course, a 
| hash of rabbits and lamb and a chine of beef. Nexta 
| dish of roasied fowle, cost me about 3Us., and a tart 
| and then fruit and cheese. My dinner was noble and 
| enough, 1 had my house mighty ciean and neat; my 
room below with a fire in it ; iny dining room above, and 
my chamber being made a withdrawing chamber; and 
my wite’s a good fire also. 1 find my new table very 
proper, and will hold nine or ten people weil, but eight 
with greatroom. At supper had a good sack posset 
and coid meat; and sent my guests away about ten 
o’clock at night, both them and myself highly pleased 
with our management of this day ; and indeed, their 
company is very fine, and Mrs, Clarke a very witty 
fine iady, though a little conceited and proud. I be- 





action, which carries out our intentions and thoughts. 


| These views were than pursued through a great variety 


of detail, and the fact of the universal motion was 
steadily insisted on, as demanding an answer respec- 
ting some use, equally universal. This use consists 
in the circumstance, that every organ, as the liver, the 


spleen, the kidneys, &c. &c., being thrown, or drawn, | 


by the lungs into answerable expansions and contrac- 
tions, thereby draws its own blood from the common 
lake, according to its wants and endowments ; and | 
so is not intruded upon by the heart’s action, but pos- 


i sesses a genuine individuality—the basis of freedom 
‘and movement, which are so conspicuous in man, 


being laid in his very physical elements. ‘The Jungs, 
then, when they breathe, cause the whole body to 
breathe with them, and so it isno dead Jump, but a 
moveable centre, upon which the will plays, as upon a 
spiritual and obeisant fulerum. After describing the 


| effects of the moving breath upon the head, the heart, 


and the abdomen, Mr. Wilkinson considered briefly 
the life before birth, before breathing commences, and 
supported his views out of that most attractive but 
mysterious sphere, of whose energetic spring the round 
And, lastly he 


| 





tion, observing that he only contended in the frame, | 
for that which obtains, with an anaiogous difference, in | 
the universe, according to the Newtonian doctrine. | 


to a law of the association of the organs; and the 








leive this day’s feast will cost me near £5.— Pepys’ 
Diary. 





Song. 
All around and all above thee 
Is the hushed and charmed air, 
All things woo thee, all things love thee, 
M. iden fair! 
Gentle zephyrs perfume breathing, 
Watt to thee their tribute sweet, 
And jor thee the Spring is wreathing 
Garlands meet. 


In their caverned, cool recesses, 
Songs for thee the fountains frame; 
Whatsoe’er the wave caresses 
Lisp thy name, 
Greener verdure, brighter blossom, 
Wheresoe’er thy footsteps stray, 
O’er the earth’s enamored bosom, 
Live alway. 


Wheresoe’er thy presence lingers, 
W heresoe’er thy brightness beams; 
Fancy weaves with eunnng fingers 
Sweetest dreams. 
And the heart forgets thee never, 
Thy young beauty’s one delight ; 
There it dwells, and dwells forever, 
Ever bright. 
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Of modern civilization, natura! fruits are contempt Yor 
others’ rights fraud, in trade 
reck ess adventure, and 


convulsions, al| tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render condition insecure. 
Relief isto come and can only come Wom the new application 
o: Christian principles, of Universal and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiiiram Evcerry Caannine. 





The Observer once more. 


The great war-ship of Orthodoxy, having muzzled 
its batteries for a long while, has again opened them 
in a tremendous and roaring broadside against our lit- 
tle craft. The occasion of this renewal of its hostil- 
ity is the putting forth, by Messrs. Dewitt & Daven- 
port, highly respectable publishers round the corner, 
of a small book called ‘“‘ Love in the Phalanstery.” 
Our readers may remember that we noticed this 
sprightly treattse ac the time ; perhaps we even com- 
mended it to their attention; but whether we did or 
not, we must now confess that we had no idea of the 
terrific little bombshell that we wished to hurl into 
their innocent homes. A single one, shot accidentally 
into the dormitory of the Observer, has produced such 
an explosion of wind, dirt and fury, that we have been 
obliged to hold our heads on with our hands. 

If the Observer had confined itself to a criticism of 
the sentiments of this work, we should merely have 
left it to the tender mercies of the translator, who is a 
man we are told most frightfully able to take care of 
himself. 
parties in the controversy, by a piece of systematic and 
wilful misrepresentation, we are compelled in self-de- 
fence to expose its hideous dishonesty. No motive, 
short of an absolute obligation to defend those who act 
with usin the cause of Reform, could force us to de- 
file our pages with a reference to the Observer, while 
its indecencies of former days are remembered. It is 
such a wholesale, unequivocal, barefaced falsifier,—yet 
so cowardly withal,—such an unconscionable and foul- 
mouthed yet skulking vomiter of abusive English, that 
like a certain animal, it is not safe to stir it up with 
even the longest pole. 

The gist of the Observer's remarks may be stated 
thus: Ist. that Fourier’s doctrine of the relation of the 
sexes in future society is all that is licentious, obscene, 
and abominable ; and 2nd, that this doctrine has becn 
received universally by the Associationists of this 
country ; but that they have been afraid to express it 
publicly. There is not one grain of truth in either 
scale of the accusation. 


But as it has chosen to involve innocent 


As to Fourier’s own speculations, we have said that 
we will not discuss them here, because in the first 
place we do not hold ourselves responsible for them, 
and, in the second place, because, we know that the 
Observer will never lay before its readers any state- 
ment that we might make in the premises. Yet we 
will say, that after a mature, an anxious, and an honest 
investigation of this subject in all its bearings, we are 
persuaded that these much derided speculations, right- 
ly understood, are as free from any dangerous and im- 
moral tendency, as any allusion whatever to questions 
so delicate can be. We are not prepared to say, that 
Fourier’s principles in this respect are all true ; on the 
contrary we think that Fourier exaggerates the erratic 
or irregular tendencies of human nature in regard to 
the passion of Love; but at the same time they do 
not essentially involve the least impurity in the con- 
ception. But, suppos:ng that they are all false, what 
harm could grow out of them under the limitations 
which Fourier has himself imposed upon their adop- 
tion? He says time and again, that he desires no 
change in the marriage relation as society now is; in- 
deed, he reprobates the thought of any such change 
with peculiar vehemence, as in his criticisms of Owen 
and others; and che indispensable condition of a 
change on which he strenuously insists throughout is 
that it shall have been deliberately voted by Legislators, 
by Parents and by the Charch as necessary to the moral 
health of society. Yet the Observer thinks so meanly 
of these parties that it will not trust them ! 

The issue now, however, is not whether Fourier’s 
speculations are good or bad, but whether the Ameri- 
can Associationists as a body have been guilty of du- 
plicity in regard to them, We say that they have not, 
for the reason that they have been careful in al! their 
publications to separate, as Fourier does himself, be- 
tween the organization of Industry as such and the or- 
ganization of the domestic 2nd sexual relations. It 
will be evident, at a glance, that the on. can be done 
without the other; that men and women can agree to 
work together without falling of necessity into promis- 
cuous habits; that the codperative prosecuiion of the 
various branches of Agriculture, Manufactures and 
Commerce is possible, with marriage remaining as it 
is; and in short that any Church in the city might un- 
dertake to organize the industry of its members with- 


tinet and decided presentations of the difference. 


The translator in his Preface says: 
“The American Union, for the most not been 
very solicitous to rebut this charge, both it has 


usually appeared to come from persons who were indiffer- 
ent to the actual truth upon the subject,and who cared only 
to maintain, at every hazard, the present fy rela- 
tions of labor and capital; and because they 

own aim, which is that simply of a thoroughly righteous 
industrial organization, could not to the eyes of upright 
inquirers, involve any possible danger to any truly human 
interest. Their design asa confines them ex 

clusively to the and application of Fourier’s in- 
dustrial views, dischar, them of all Tre inter- 
est in his ulterior speculations; and t' ave been con- 
tent, accordingly, to leave to others who felt an interest in 
these speculations, the refutation of any misstatements in 
respect to them.” 


Again the writer of the work says: 


“ We, disciples of Fourier, who find in his Theory abso- 
lutely nothing shameful, nothing but what is inspired by 
the most ardent love of humanity ; we, being pe 
that as a general rule the sexual relations of actual socie- 
ty are deplorable, proceed to remove this veil which we 
are said to be so interested in maintaining, and to con- 
trast with these hideous civilized loves, stamped with fa)- 
sity, perfidy, materialism, and lust, the loves of Harmony, 
the loves of the Phalanstery. The reader will choose be- 
tween the actual state of things, and this magnificent 
ideal, 

“ Nevertheless,we have never proposed, and do not now 
propose, the realization of this ideal in present society. 

“There are three things in the Theory of Fourier: 1. 
A plan of industrial organization, which our dishonest ad- 
versaries will not discuss, will not even mention, because 
they know it to be inexpugnable; 2. A poetic and stupen- 
dous cosmogony ; 3. A plan of organization for the minor 
relations, or those of the sexes; a plan whose criticism, in 
the last resort, has always been referred by Fourier, as by 
his school, to future generations. 

“The societary school was instituted to realize the in- 
dustrial system of Fourier, to make an experiment of it 
upon the territory of a township. We have invited and 
do daily invite loyal men to examine attentively the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

“ The organization of actual society is very incomplete: 
it exhibits the reign of fraud, the exploitation of man by 
man, oppression, general ignorance, and above all, the mis- 
ery of the laboring class, 

“Advice, sermons, works of charity, even, however 
laudable, afford only slight palliations to the evil. 

“Tt is just, necessary, and indispensable that the labor- 
er should participate in the profits of the capitalist. 

“Every man has a right to existence. Every man ¢a- 
pable of work should always find an occupation suitably 
rewarded. 

“The exercise of the right to labor can only be guaran- 
teed by the establishment of vast mechanisms, at once ag- 
ricultural, domestic, and industrial, combining all bran- 
ches of human activity, and preventing fatigue by the al- 
ternation of labors. 

“ These establishments, uniting all the arts, realizing all 
the economies of collective purchases and unitary employ- 
ment, and taking for a basis of every division of profits 
the association of capital, labor, and skill, would displace, 
with incalculable advantage, the actual processes of agri- 
culture, and the parcelled township, in which labor is iso- 
lated, painful, ill-rewarded, and the laborer is devoured by 
usury. 

« Keustotion once established in the township, would 
soon embrace the province, the continent, humanity. 

“These proposition, whose corollaries are numerous, 
constitute the social science, constitute all that the ‘ Dem- 
ocratie Pacifique’ aspires to teach, or that the societary 
school pro tes by the voice of itsorators. Every hon- 

ont-hatntel tua, to whom in the silence of the old schools 
and parties, we present affirmations of such worth, will 
study them, will appreciate them, and become impassioned 
for the doctrine of association, of attractive industry, the 
only doctrine which can save the world.” 


How shameless, then, the attempts of the Observer, 
which first perverts what Fourier teaches in the most 
gross and untrageous manner, and then conceals 
these caveats and disclaimers, in order to fix a bad 
name upon a large number of its fellow men? Its 
whole article is a piece of Jesuitism of which any can- 
aid christtan mind would be ashamed. In fact, we 
believe there is many a rogue suffering at Sing-Sing 
for a less offence than this of the pious editor of the 
Observer. 





Commercial Reform. 


In another column will be found a plan, recently 
suggested by one of our Phalansterian brethren in 
France for the organization of common commercial 
agencies, in towns, counties, &c., through which the 
whole mediation between producers and consumers 
may be accomplished, for the interest of all, and at a 
vasteconomy. The details of the projectare of course 
adapted to the locality and the political and social cir- 
cumstances of France ; but it embodies certain leading 
features which would make it applicable, with modifi- 
cation, in any country ; and wherever it might be adop- 
ted, it would go far towards the peaceable and final 
extinction of the enormous evils of civilized competitive 
commerce. Like the “Protective Unions,” which are 
springing up in this country, these “ Communal, or 
Township Agencies,” lead by another route to the ful- 
filment of the grand idea of Unrrary Commence ; the 
« Protective Unions” by association of those who have 
to buy; the ““ Commercial Agencies” by association of 
those who have to sell. These two movements;start- 
ing from opposite directions, converge and will neces- 
sarily meet and coiilesee in one harmonious and bene- 
ficent system. 

The real issue between civilized and true commerce 
could not be better stated than in the following pre- 


out modifying their domestic tes or even their theolog- | liminary comments of the Democratie Pacifique: 


ical tenets in the slightest particular. The distinction 
is as broad and clear as a sunbeam ; all that Associa- 
tionists as a body have contended for is the combined 


«“ What is the function of Commerce? To bring 


| producer and consumer into relation with each other. 
| This function then, is only that of an intermediary, and 


order of industry, leaving moral and religious questions | ought to be subordinated to production and consump- 
to be interpreted by individuals according to their indi- ‘tion which its object is to serve. How happens it, 
vidual tastes ; and aby statement which places them | then, on the contrary, that commerce has acquired the 
in any other position is a very positive lie. They | preponderance in our actual industry, that it subjects 


have found what they believe to be the true scientific 
principle of industrial organization in the writings of 
Fourier, and in the sincerity of their conviction ot its 
truth, they adopt it, though it should be wrapped up in 
neyer so much nonsense as other to points. Who would 


| producer and consumer to its laws,and that the econo- 
mists regard it as the pivotal] principle ofindustrial move- 
| ment? Itis because,instead of being a simple carrier of 
| goods, commerce has become a proprietor of them, and 


‘speculates upon them. 
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“ Commerce having become a proprietor in place 
an intermediary, raises prices, not merely by the simple 
costs of keeping, transportation and wages for services 
rendered, but also by factitious rises and falls, by fore- 
stalling, bankruptcies, multiplication of parasitical 
agents, and adulteration of products, &c. 

“ To simplify the relations of producer to consumer, 
is the tendency of current ideas; this tendency is des- 
tined to introduce a series of institutions which we are 
accustomed to designate by the term Guarantism, and 
which, while falling short of full association, have for 
their object to diminish the evils of our fragmentary 
and isolated industry. 

‘«The project presented by M. Francois, in the 
name of -the Committee of Laborers of Lyons, enters 
boldly this new road to the suppression of the inter- 
mediary property of the merchant to the detriment of 
producers and consumers, by the establishment of Com- 
munal Agencies, or corresponding entrepots, which 
may bring production and consumption into direct re- 
lation with each other, without depriving the producer 
of his property, and without burdening the article to be 
sold with unnecessary expenses and with stock jobbing. 

“ The Commuttee of Laborers at Lyons had propos- 
ed a first project, based on an emission of paper money; 
they had to renounce this idea in consequence of the 
formal refusal of the government to adopt that mea- 
sure. But, by the substitution of circulating receipts, 
(a sort of English warrants), they nearly reach the 
same end,without exposing their project to the reproach- 
es and repulses excited by the suggestion of paper 
money. 

“ The institution of commercial agencies would pro- 
duce,in our opinion, ver} precious results; as, the re 
éstablishment of good faith in French commerce, now 
in such bad repute abroad on account of its frauds,— 
the equilibrium of production and consumption,—the 
decrease of anarchical competition, of speculation and 
stuck -jobbing,—a less trequent occurrence of bankrupt- 
cies,—the amelioration of the condition of the laborers. 

« It would, moreover, create a source of considera- 
ble revenues for the state, which, by the mechanism of 
these institutions, would apply to its own necessities a 
part of the profits which commerce levies upon the 
consumers for the benefit of speculation. 

«« Formen must soon come to know: it is not by the 
increase of imposts, by ever new charges added to the 
already burdensome expenses of those taxable, that the 
State can provide for its growing wants; it is by the 
judicious employment of its credit, it is by the effective 
services which it shall render to the country. 

« By the monopoly oftobacco, the State derives a net 
profit of 80 millions, Would it have been better that 
this profit, which results from service rendered, from 
the furnishing of tobacco, should have been absorbed by 
a few private individuals, and that the 80 millions had 
been replaced in the coffers of the State by an aggra- 
vation of impusts? Evidently not. The most that can 
be said is that private individuals would have sold the 
tobacco cheaper. Possibly ; but then the whole ques- 
tion consists in reducing the profit of the State to the 
same rate with that which individuals woutd make. 
Now, in the communal agencies, the profits of the 
institution will not only not be greater than those of 
individuals, but it will be less, since these agencies will 
save to both producer and consumer a large part of the 
profits which commerce, or the intermediary service, 
levies for its own advantage and for their injury. 

«We earnestly entreat those of our readers who ure 
preoccupied with questions of social transformation, to 
study the combination of communal agencies proposed 
by M.F. Coignet, as well as to propagate the know- 
ledge of them and facilitate their realization, 

“ Before we finish, let us cite a passage from a man- 
uscript of Fourier, in which he points out to the pro- 
vinces the part which they have to play in this occur- 
rence: 

«« There iscomplaint everywhere of a system of 
circulation, which encroaches more and more upon the 
country and the provinces, for the benefit of the cap- 
ital. Itis a tendency of civilization to its fourth phase, 
in which it will concentrate all in a commercial feudal- 
ism. Whence comes the progress of thisabuse? From 
the fact that governments engaged in loans,anticipations, 
negotiations, are obliged to ally themselves with some 
auxiliary. If Agriculture does not take this part, stock- 
jobbing steps in and enters into participation with the 
government. In this case, there is a league beiween 
them to oppress the producing class; in the contrary 
case, there would be a league between the producer 
and the Administration to restrain the commercial 
drones and to reduce them to the number strictly ne- 
cessary, to a tenth part of their present number, and to 
zero as to capital, of which the towaship counting- 
houses would have no need after their institution. 

«“« This guaranty was the first which should have 
been created by the 400 agricultural societies recently 
founded. Thier members, to the number of 20,000 
and more, were enough, certainly, to beget a new idea, 
and to enter the lists with the partisans of stock-job- 
bing. Instead of undertaking this part, they have 
cringingly followed the footsteps of the great acade- 
mies of the capitals, without considering that these lat- 
ter, placed in the capitals, are led to flatter the domi- 
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“ «If the philosophic sciences had not imbued all mindy 
with false principles, the 400 new academies would easi. 
ly have recognized that all this commercial brigandage 
is a duplicity of action, a subversive order, in which 
the industrial corsairs contrive to make themselves pe. 
ecessary to governmert and to obtain its protection 
against the producing class. 

“* Science ought to tend to the opposite end. 7, 
league the government with agriculture against the 
industrial corsairs, would be to serve the secret inten. 
tions of government, which really despises the stock. 
jobbers. A minister becomes the butt of criticism, be. 
cause he has a salary of 100,000 francs, more than half 
of which he consumes in the expenses of necessary re. 
presentation: there remain, then, 50,000 francs. |; 
would seem, to hear the speeches ot the Opposition, 
that the salary of this minister is a burden upon agri- 
culture, whem it is evident that a stock-jobber, whose 
profits ina single month qmount to three millions, 
gains the net income of six ministers in the course of 
ten years. 

«Such are the remarks which ought to have been 
presented by the enlightened friends of agriculture and 
of useful industry. Instead of rallying round these eyj- 
dent truths, they let themselves be led by a pretended 
hberalism, which consists in chicaning the ministers 
and protecting the stock-jobbers, of whom a single 
one, as a price for functions really subversive of indus- 
try, levies upon them, in one month, ten times as much 
as an entire ministry obtains in ten years. 

“* Each of the 400 academies of the provinces ought 
to perceive that the savans of the capitals, in the cha- 
racter of co-partners and dupes of the piracies of com- 
merce, have shut their eyes against abuses. 

“*T call them co-partners and dupes: these two 
words ought to be united. In what sense are these 
savans the co-partners of stock-jobbing? Not by the 
moderate sum of 400,000 francs which they receive for 
the budget of necessary expenses. Still less by their 
moderate tuition fees which, assuredly, do not furnish 
the meaas of living with much splendor. But they be- 
come co-partners by their very drapery, by being daz- 
zled with the honor of admission into the saloons of 
those stock-jobbers, whom science ought to unmask. 
Instead of that, the poor savans, by their humility have 
a¢customed stock-jobbing to consider them as a faction 
of diners out; and while the savants declaim against 
the ministry, a stock-jobber, assisted by his cook, raises 
himself to the rank of minister director of savans. 

“* Which, in this state of things, is most degraded, 
the mass of agriculturists, or the savans? I do not 
know ; and to sketch the offensive details, I think that 
the two classes might lenda hand to each other.’ ”— 
Fourier, 1820. 

"Translated from the Democratic Pacifique. 

Communal Agencies, or Commercial Agencies for 
every Township. Amended Plan of M. Francois Coignet. 

The project of commercial reform, which was adopt- 
ed by the Committee on Labor at Lyons, at the sug- 
gestion of citizen Francors Coignet, has excited a 
lively interest in all who have given it any attention. 

Incontestible as to its effects, it was nevertheless open 
to strong objections. 

For ifstance, being based upon the creation of paper 
money, issued by the State, and requiring a considera- 
ble common fund, it had to encounter: 

1. The formal refusal of the Government to create 
paper money ; ; 

2. The impossibility of realizing the common fund, 
under existing circumstances. 

These two obstacles, almost invincible, required 
either the withdrawal of this project, however great the 
results to be obtained from it, or else its modification. 

There was no room for hesitation ; it had to be mod- 
ified. 

This we have done ; and it is the amended project 
which we give below. 

For paper money we have substituted receipts trans- 
ferable by endorsement, and exchangeable at sight, for 
goods deposited in the communal or township agency. 

By means of these receipts no other common fund 
will be needed beyond what is necessary for the mate- 
rial organization ot the township agencies. 

In this way, with a few hundred thousands of francs, 
it becomes possible to realize this immense measure, i0 
all its bearings, without asking anything of govern- 
ment, without altering existing laws, by the mere im- 
pulse of individual forces. A few industrialists in ¢v- 
ery city will suffice to endow France with the most 
marvellous reform which it is permitted us, at this day, 
to realize. 

THE PLAN. 
Section I.—Foundation of Communal Agencies. 
CHAPTER I. 


Art. 1. In every city of the interior and of the exte: 
rior, in which a society shall be formed, having collect- 
ed the requisite common fund, a communal Agency 
shal! be created. 

Art. 2. This communal! Agency shall be subdivided 
into : 

1. An Entrepot, 

2. A Counting-House, 

3. A Bazaar, or sales-room. 
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Of the Entrepot. 

Art. 4. The Entrepot is for the reception of all ar- 
ticles of merchandise which shall be deposited therein, 
( in the case of danger or impossible preser- 
gation,) on the following conditions: 

To every packet, cask, or piece of goods, shall be 
affixed a ticket bearing : 

1. The name of the manufacturer or consignor ; 

9 The name of the city or town to which the con- 
sigament shall be made ; 

3, The designation and quality of the merchan- 
dize. 

4. The weight or measure ; 

5. The price at which the consignor is willing to 
“i 5. The manager of the entrepot, assisted by a 
special jury of appraisers for each kind of merchandize, 
shall satisfy himself that the consignment answers. to 
the declaration. 

Art 6. He shall make out a detailed minute of each 
deposite, signed by himself and by the appraisers. 

Art. 7. One of the copies of these minutes shall be 
given to the consignor, but the appraisers shall add to 
the price designated by the said consignor the amount 
of their estimate, based on the nature of the goods. 
Art. 8v It shall be the duty of the manager of the 
entrepot, as the consignor may order, either to deposit 
the goods in the sales-room of the entrepot itself, to 
which the consignment shall be made, or to forward 
them tocommunal agencies with which it corresponds ; 
always accompanying each deposit with acopy of the 
minutes of appraisal. 

Art. 9. In case the consignor shall demand, the man- 
ager of the entrepot shall send samples of the goods 
deposited with him to the corresponding communal 
agencies, accompanying each sample with a copy of 
the minutes of appraisal. 


CHAPTER III. 
Of the Counting- House. 

Art. 10. Each counting-house will have for its func- 
tion toenter into correspondence with all the other 
communal agencies; it will inform them regularly, by 
circulars, what kinds and quantities of merchandize 
are in the entrepot, and what wants it may have of any 
other kinds of wares. 

Art. 11. It will keep accounts open with all the oth- 
er corresponding agencies. 

Art. 12. The manager of the counting-house will 
open a particular account with each consignor, passing 
to his credit : 

1. The amount admitted by the jury of appraisers ; 

2. The sums received from the sale of products which 
he has consigned. 

His debit will consist : 

1. Of the actual costs of care and keeping, necessa- 
ty for the preservation of the goods consigned : 

2. Of the remittance of the recepisse, or receipt, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the appraisers ; 

3. Of the sums which shall have been paid, whether 
to the consignor himself, or to the bearer of the rece- 
pisse. 

Art. 13. He shall make the payments arising from 
the sales of merchandize consigned on account of the 
consignors. 

Art. 14. The manager of the counting-house shall 
give to every consignor,in exchange for the minutes 
showing the estimate of the jury of appraisal, a re- 
ceipt, in which shall be found the declaration made by 
the consignor on depositing his goods, together with 
the estimate of the appraisers ; this receipt shall be 
signed by the director in chief, and shall bear the 
names of the appraisers, according to the following 
form : 


(No. 1506) 
PARIS, Sept. 15, 1848. AMOUNT OF APPRAISAL 1,000 francs. 

Le Sicur PAUL, manufacturer of Shawis, rue St. Pierre, has con- 
signed this day, TWENTY-FIVE SHAWLS of woolen and stlk, marked in the 
um total at FIFTEEN HUNDRED FRANCS. The appraisers admit them at 
the Agure of ONE THOUSAND FRANCS. 


Signed by the appraisers Signed by the Director of 
of Shawls, the Agency for Shawis. 
a Lous. 
Jacos, GENCY Signed by the Director 
Lzon. eo of the Communal Agency, 
JOSEPH. (1506.) ROBERT. 


An. 15. This receipt shall be freely transferable by 
endorsement, to the amount of the estimate made by 
the jury of appraisers. 

Art. 16. When the goods, upon the deposit of which 
& receipt has been given, shall have been sold and the 
*mount paid in, the manager of the counting-house 
shall not reimburse the same to the consignor, until the 
value of the receipt has been made good to him. 

Art. 17. At all events, in case the receipt cannot be 
made good immediately, the manager of the counting- 
house shall pay to the consignor only the difference be- 
tween the price at which the goods sold and the esti- 
mate fixed by the jury of appraisers. 

In this case, the sum retained, that is to say the 
’mount of the receipt, shall be paid to the bearer when- 
ever the receipt shall be presented. 

Art. 18. In case that the receipt be not made good 
by the consignor, the manager of the counting-house 
shall give all possible publicity, whether by placards or 
through public journals, to the numbers of the receipts 
which can be presented for reimbursement. 
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- Art. 20. The manager 

give all possible publicity, through placards and through 
newspapers, to all the operations of the communal 
agency, and to all information which may be useful to 
the cireulation and the manufacture of products ; also 
to the demand and the supplies of merchandize in the 
communal agencies, in order, by this means, to enable 
the prodacer to proportion his production to the con- 
sumption and demand. ~ 

ees “CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Bazaar, or Sales-room. 

Art. 21. The bazaar, or sales-room shall be con- 
stantly open to the public ; a permanent exhibition shall 
there be made of the goods or samples, with the min- 
utes of appraisal affixed to them. 

Art. 22. The manager of the bazaar,and the em- 
ployées under his orders, shall have the care of arrang- 
ing these goods or samples in the most fitting manner, 
so that the public may readily recognize the presence 
and quality of each article ; this exhibition shall be 
made without any partiality. 

Art. 23. The goods shall always be sold by appraise- 
ment ; the casks, or bundles, deposited by the consign- 
&s, shall not be sold at retail. Every purchaser, on 
delivery of the goods, shall signify upon a register that 
he has taken cognizance of the appraisal. 

Art. 24. The manager and his employées shall have 
the care and keeping of the products put on sale ; the 
expenses thereof shall be passed to the account of the 
consignor. 7 

Art. 25, Allsales, without exception, shall be made 
for ready money ; the receipts mentioned in Article 14, 
shall be taken, for ready money, to the amount of the 
estimate of the jury of appraisal. 

Art. 26. All sales shall be made at the prices mark- 
ed by the consignor, adding : 

1. The cost of transportation ; 

2. The cost of commission, 

Art. 27. The rates of commission shall be classed 
according to the nature of the products; as, raw ma- 
terial, ready for making up (matiere premiere,) manu- 
factured products. 

Art. 28. The rate of this commission shall be the 
same in all the communal agencies. 

Art. 29. The rates of commission to be charged by 
the agency, shall be fixed and published every six 
months. 


-Secrion II. 
Constitution of the Communal Agencies. 

Art. 1. When a certain number of industrialists, in 
any place, shall have met to found a communal agen- 
cy, they shall form a society together on the followirg 
conditions : ; 

The act of association shall indicate : 

1. The place where the communal agency is to be 
established ; 

2. The specification of the sum necessary, either to 
erect new buildings, or put in order buildings already 
existing, for the agency. 

Art. 2, The society shall not be definitely constitut- 
ed, until the common fund shall have been totally sub- 
senbed and paid in. 

Art. 3. The payments may be made: 

1. In money ; 

2 Jncommercial values, which shall not figure de- 
finitely in the account until after it is cashed ; 

3. In merchandize, which shall not figure definitely 
in the account, until after it is sold and paid for. 

Art. 4. Certificates of stock shall be delivered to 
subscribers, in exchange for their investments. 

These certificates shall entitle : 

1. To an interest of five per cent. on their nominal 
value ; 

2. To a dividend on the net profits, which shall not 
exceed five percent. on their nominal value. 

Art. 5. The society shall engage in no commercial 
operation, of buying or selling on its own account. 

Art. 6. The society engages to accept the’ supervi- 
sion of government, and its control, whenever it sees 
fit to intervene. 

Art. 7. Itengag.s to fulfil all the conditions deter- 
mined in Section First, (on the foundation of commu- 


nal agencies. ) 
Art. 8. [nasmuch as the profits of the stock-holders 


are limited, by Art.4, to ten per cent. on the capital in- 
vested, (interest, five per cent., dividend, five per cent.,) 
all profits resulting from the operations of the society, 
which shall exceed ten per cent., shall be paid over to 
the public Treasury to help meet the expenses of the 
State. 

Art. 9. A commission of one per cent. shall be le- 
vied on the sale of products, to be employed in the foun- 
dation of institutions for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the laborers in the arrundissement where the 
communal agency shall be seated. 


Section III. 


Administration of the Communal Agencies. 


Art. 1. The stock-holders shall elect by ballot: 

1. A director in chief: 

2. A manager of the Entrepot ; 

3. A manager of the Counting-house ; 

4. A manager of the Sales-room ; 

5. A Council of overseers, composed of five mem- 
bers, chosen from the stock-holders. 

Art. 2. The director and the manggers shall com- 
pose the council of administra‘ion. 

Art. 3. This council of administration shall appoint 
to all special offices. 
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each 
' It shall moreover be its duty tofheek and to 
propose measures for giving the greatest possible per- 
fection to the labors of the agencies, for enlarging their 
opefations, and furnishing all information which may 
facilitate consumption, and consequently production. 
Art. 6. It shall convoke extraordinary general meet- 
ings of the stock-holders. , 

Art. 7. The council of overseers shall verify all op- 
erations; it shall inspect the money-chest and the 
books, and shall satisfy itself in all cases of the com- 
plete execution of all the functions of the communal 
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Art. 8. The director in chief shall sign the receipts, 
and shall direct all the operations of the communal 
agency. 

Art. 9. He shall render afi account of all the oper- 
ations at the general meeting. 


Section IV. 
General Meetings. 


Art. 1. The general meetings shall be composed of 
all the stock -holders. 

Art. 2. Ordinary general meetings shall take place 
once a month. 

Art. 3. General meetings shall also be held when- 
ever the director shall require. 

Art. 4, Each share shall entitle to one vote. 

Art. 5. Every question shall be decided by a majori- 
ty of voices present. 

Art. 6. A statement of the situation of affairs shall 
be presented to the.general meeting by the director, 
every three months. 

Art. 7. Every year an inventory shall be submitted 
to the general meeting. 


The Observer and Hennequin, 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


GenTLEMEN :—As the translator of Vicrorn Henne- 
quin’s tract entided “ Love inthe Phalanstery,” I wish 
to protest against the very disingenuous comments on 
that work put forth by the New York Observer of the 
7th inst. 

In the preface to the little tract in question, I took 
especial pains to exonerate the American Union of As- 
sociationists from all complicity in Fourier’s views of 
the sexual relations in Harmony. And in the body of 
the tract itself the author repeatedly enters the same 
emphatic disclaimer on behalt of the French Associa- 
uonists. The aim of both these bodies is exclusively a 
right industrial organization. So wholly is this the case 
that I presume very few of their members have even 


read what Fourier has written upon any other qnes- 
Uvn. “Notwithstanding all this, the Observer avails it- 


self of a chance advertisement of the American Un- 
ion upon the cover of the tract, to charge upon it the 
sanction of all Fourier’s speculations. The appear- 
ance of this advertisement is thus accounted for: The 
printer of the tract, who has also printed some other 
associative works, happening to have an advertisement 
of the Union set up for the covers of the latter, thought 
he might as well put it also upon the covers of Henne. 
quin. If blame attaches anywhere for this, it is to me 
for not having stipulated with the printer for blank 
covers. Could I have foreseen the dishonest zeal with 
which the Observer would seize upon this trivial cir- 
cumstance, despite the explicit disclaimers of the work 
itself, to involve the Union in blame, I should certain- 
ly have done so. 

My object in publishing Hennequin, as I stated in 
the preface, was only to arouse public attention to the 
great question of a right ordering of the sexual rela- 
tions. These relations exhibit so many aspects of hor- 
ror in our present society, that no one | conceive owes 
any apology to the public for calling its attention to the 
general subject. I am by no means prepared to en- 
dorse Fourier’s details of the organization of the love 
relations, neither do I feel disposed to gainsay them. 
Their truth or falsity will be demonstrated only by the 
future experience of the race. All I care for is to awa- 
ken public attention to the enormous evils which beset 
the intercourse of the sexes at present, that we may 
not blindly condemn every remedy which upright and 
scientific enquirers propose. 

I have no desire to dwell upon the silly mis-state- 
ments of the Observer. Habet foenumincornu. In 
plain English, the Observer and its friends, having for 
the most part secured a comfortable maintenance in 
this life, and a dazzling reversionary interest in that 
which is to come, are naturally disposed to justify the 
present, and to look upon those who on the other hand 
insist upon its prevalent iniquities, as endangering the 
tenure both of their actual possessions and their future 
hope. Hence these tears. But I do desire to say a 
word on the general subject of Love and Marriage. If 
in doing this I should present any views which may 
strike the reader as novel, I hope he will at least give 
me the benefit of the consideration, whether the new 
may not sometimes be also the true? 

In the outset, then, let it be observed that our pres- 
ent social order does not justify liberty in love. Our 
present society is founded upon the family institution 
or marriage, and whatever tends to weaken this insti- 
tution proportionably endangers the stability of socie- 
ty. Now it cannot be doubted that if in our present 
social imperfection, men were allowed an increased 





liberty in love, the result would be disastrous to the 





honor and prevalence of the family sentiment. It would 
be to take from marriage one of its most potent induce- 
For the dishonor which society attaches to| 
any other than the conjugal exhibition of love, or the 
sexual sentiment, operates asa direct premium on mar- 
riage, and consequently tempts numbers into its bonds 
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passion only through marriage, every one who aspires 
to the approbation of society, or whose conscience rat- 
ifies its judgments, constrains his erotic propensities 
within the bonds of legal marriage. There are con- 
sequently vast numbers among us in whom the con- 
jugal or family sentiment is weak, who would never 
marry, if society should legitimate the tree indulgence 
of the sexual passion. All such persons would at once 
feel acquitted of the conjugal obligation, and multi- 
tudes of children consequently would be annually thrown 
upon society, for whom society would be utterly una- 
ble to provide nurture and protection. 

No man, therefore, is justified in proposing an in- 
creased liberty in love, unless he at the same time fur- 
nish us with « superior social order, or an order which 
is not based exclusively upon the family institution. If 
like Fourier he can eliminate a social order which is 
founded upon a harmony of all the primitive sentiments 
of man, or an entire harmony of the passions, then 
with reference to that social condition, he is not only 
justified in demanding liberty in love, but he is actual- 
ly bound to do so. 
ety, every normal passion of the human breast claims 
a free ultimation, that is, an equal respect with every 
other passion. 





For 10 an harmonic state of soci- 


It would accordingly save a vast deal 
of virtuous vituperation towards Fourier, if men would 
be willing to observe that he never predicates liberty in 
love of our present social disorder, but altogether of a 
divinely, or, what is the same thing, a scientifically 
organized society, in respect to which he cannot choose 
but predicate it. 

Doubtless the reason why his vituperators are not 
willing to observe this fact, and demean themselves ac- 
cordingly, is to be found in a prevalent persuasion that 
marriage, or the permanent bodily union of one man 
and one woman, is a divine institution ; and asthe es- 
tablishment of this insutution has hitherto exacted the 
bondage of love, they of course regard Fourier’s spec- 
ulations as to its future liberty, in the light of blasphe- 
my against God. 
upon an obvious confusion of ideas. 


But it appears to me all this proceeds 


I admit that marriage is a divine institution ; but then 
it must be also admitted that its divinity resides only in 
its use, and not in its form; only in its soul, not in its 
body. 
itself, but exclusively the good or use which it pro- 
Mar- 
riage then is a divine institution because its good or its 
If it had not 
been for marriage, we should not have had the family, 


For what is divine in anything is not the thing 
motes ; thus its internal self, not its external. 
use to society has been extremely great. 


and without the family the individual mind would have 
had no development or sacredness, and without the oa 

credness of the individual life, civilization would be 
shorn of its grandest trophy, a trophy which amply 
atones for all its social shortcomings. The marriage 
institution, then, vindicates its divinity by the superb 
uses which it has subserved, by the undeniable good 
which it has promoted. 

“ But,” replies the objector, “ this sort of thing is not 
what I mean by divinity. It is altogether too definite 
a use of language for me. 
a divine institution, I confess I have no reference to its 
internal nature, or its inherent good, but simply mean 
that it was appointed by God to be the sole method of 
satisfying the sexual passion. In other words I hold 
that unless a man and woman be !egally married, al 


For when I call marriage 


erotic intimacies between them are inadmissible, not 
merely by the constitution of our present society, but 
by the unchangeable will of God. In short, I hold all 
the extra-conjugial life of Love, or the sexual passion, 
to be absolutely opposed to the divine will, and there- 
fore inadmissibie in all time and in all space.” 

Very well; thisis at least an intelligible proposi- 
tion ; let us see whether it be also a reasonable one. 


It becomes obvious, then, at the very start, that the 
truth of the proposition is refuted by the most ample 
historical experience. In other words, the fact that 
multitudes of men do actually and habitually enjoy the 
delights of love in an extra-conjugial way, proves that 
such enjoyment is not absolutely opposed to the divine 
will ; or, what isthe same thing, that God did not de- 
sign to render such enjoyment exclusively conjugial. 
For that which is absolutely opposed to the will of God, 
that which is unconditionally hostile to His will, can 
never actually take p!ace. The only absolute or un- 
conditioned wiil is that of God Himself ; man’s will is 
entirely conditioned upon His will, because man him- 
self is an utter creature of God. Hence we cannot 
properly say of any thing which man has dune or can 
do, that it is absolutely opposed to the willof God ; the 
most we can say is that itis oppused to the divine will, 


as that will stands related toacertain end. To ex- 
emplify my meaning, let us take an instance of the 
highest degree of criminality known to our laws, name- 
ly, murder, or the wanton destrucuon of human life. 
Now I say that murder is not absolutely or uncondi- 
tionally opposed to the will of God, because then no 
man could have ever committed it. It would have 
| been a sheer impossibility, because man’s will being in- 
volved in the will of his Creator, can prompt nothing 
which is absolutely opposed to God, or which is uncon- 
ditioned upon the divine will, Thus it is evident that 
murder cannot be said to be absolutely opposed to the 

| divine will. And so of all other criminality. 
« What then,” the objector will ask, “ shal! we think 


of conscience, or the moral law, the law which forbids 
lying, theft, adultery and murder ?” 


Conscience or the moral law is an expression, in ne- 
gative form, of the divine will in man. The divine 
wili, or what 1s the same thing, the purpose of God in 


creation, is the perfection of thecreature. It proposes 
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as they are to the divine spirit, It exclusively con- 
templates the man in whom gelf-love and universal 
love are completely harmonized, and all whose action 
consequently shall reflect the advantage of others as 
infallibly as it does his own. But this man, as is evi- 
dent from the bare statement of his quality, demands 
for his earthly genesis a perfect society of fellowship 
among men ; such a fellowship as makes the interest 
of each member the interest of all, and vice vere. 
For no individual can attain to this condition, of him- 
self, but requires the coéperation of every other indi- 
vidual. 

So long accordingly as society isimmature, so long 
as only a partial fellowship exists among men, the di- 
vine man cannot appear, and the divine will conse- 
quently, being inhibited all affirmative expression, is 
compelled to assume a purely negative or mediatorial 
manifestation. It expresses itself in a form strictly ap- 
propriate to the imperfect condition of society, to those 
evils which impair the existing fellowship of men, and 
so retard the advent of the true divine man, Thus it 
expresses itself in the form of the morally good, or vir- 
tuous, man,the man who refrains from everything which 
vitiates society. Let me be clearly understood. I 
say: because the great end of God in creation, which | 
is the union of man with Himself, involves subordi- 


nately a perfect fellowship among men, or the com- 
plete unity of man with man ; therefore, as a means to 
this end, the morally good man becomes necessary, the 
man who seeks to promote social unity by the practice 
of moral virtue, or by subjecting himself in all things 
to others. Thus until society be perfect, the divine 
will can attain no affirmative revelation, but only a ne- 
gative one in the person of the morally good man, or 
the man who refrains from murder, theft, and all other 
But in a divine state of society this ne- 
gative man will disappear or give place to the affirma- 
tive man alone, in whom conscience or the outward 


social evils. 


letter becomes transmuted into an inward spirit, in 
whom law becomes transfigured into life. 

Thus conscience, or the moral law, is a purely nega- 
tive expression of the divine will,the only expression 
of it permitted by our social imperfection. It has, there- 
fore, no absolute, or eternal force whatever, but purely 
a relative or temporary force. That is to say it has no 
reference to the infinite, or perfectly good, man, who is 
but only to the finite, 
or imperfectly good, man, who is the mediate instru- 
ment of that end. As the full revelation of the divine 
will takes place in a man who unites in himself the 


the final end of God in creation ; 


two social elements, or the interests of the individual 
and the race ; so the mediatory exhibition of that will 
demands a man who shall abstain from murder, theft, 
adultery, and whatever else proceeds upon the conflict 
of these elements. The one is the affirmative divine 
man, acting from inspiration or attraction, thus from 
his spontaneous or inmost self ; the other is the nega- 
tive divine man, acting from duty, or the prompting of 
truth in his intellect, thus from his voluntary or ‘exter- 
nal self. 

Thus the moral life of man, the life which lies in ab- 
stinence from injury to the neighbor, signalizes a whol- 
ly immature condition of humanity, a condition indeed 
which is strictly in order to the full evolution of human 
destiny, but by no means constitutes it. For it would 
be very preposterous to suppose the divine man ac- 
quainted with the sentiment of duty, or addressed in 
the words of the moral law. Being one, as he is, with 
all men, “ thou shalt not murder,” would have no other 
meaning to his ear than “ thou shalt not commit sui- 
cide ;” “ thou shalt not steal,” would have no other 
meaning than,“ thou shalt not defraud thyself 7” “« thou 
shalt notcommit adultery,” would be tantamount to, 
“ thou shalt not renounce thine own heart’s idol ;’ and 
so forth. 

There is no error consequently more fatal to human 
advancement than that which is based upon the pride 
of moralism, or the distinction of good and evil in 
present society, and which sapposes the moral law an 
adequate or perfect revelation of the divine will. If 
it were this, how could you account for opposition to 
it? For certainly the divine will is paramount to all 
created things. If it were this, moreover, with what 
propriety do you admit the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
who continually declared that he came to build up the 
divine kingdom out of those who were utterly repro- 
bate to this law—of that Jesus accordingly who had 
no other retinue than publicans and sinners, the dregs 
and off-scouring of the earth? On love to God and 
the neighbor, said he, hang all the law and the proph- 
ets. When this love ensues, there fore, the law and the 
prophets sink into desuetude, as the moon and stars 
disappear in the light of day. Whoso loveth another, 
said one of his followers, hath fulfilled the law; and a 
law which is fulfilled has, manifestly, no farther force. 

But let us get back to our starting-point. The ques- 
tion was whether there be any essential connection 
between love and marriage ; whether, in other words, 
God has absolutely restricted the gratification of the 
sexual possion to the conjugal relation of man and wo- 
man. I have in this letter furnished some materials 
towards an intelligent solution of this question, by an 
exposition of the bearing of morality on human desti- 
ny. In my next shall supply some additional consid- 
erations, which I think will authorize a definite con- | 
clusion on the whole subject. Yours, 

Y.8. 
For the Harbinger. 





Correspondence, 
Hows , Livingston Co., Mich. 
Messrs. Eprrons:—The Harbinger and Tribune 
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families whovare left the death of a parent ; 
and it is no wonder if we should sometimes be provo- 
ked to tell the truth, as you read it in the accompany- 
ing article. Now I assure you, under the solema ob- 
ligation of telling the truth, that there isnot the slight- 
est necessity for enduring those sufferings another 
month, provided only those young ladies, yes, and wid- 
ows too! will only consent to leave the cities and come 
to the West, among the farmers, Let them come by 
thousands and tens of thousands, and scatter over 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. 
They will all find employment, either with their nee- 
dies, in household work or teaching, and still there will 
be room for other thousands to succeed them, and be- 
come happily settled as partners for life. It is a noto- 
rious fact that there is a scarcity of young ladies (fe- 
male laborers generally,) throughout the West, in ev- 
ery depar’ment in which ladies are employed, at from 
three to five times the prices you state, and without any 
expense for fuel and room rent. 

Let a young lady, especially, enter a farmer's dwell- 
ing and say she has fled from ‘he City to get employ- 
ment, and escape starvation, and I assure you she will 
be promptly employed where she first calls, in nine ca- 
ses out of ten, or directed where she will be sure to 
find it. Almost every farmer would take one to warm 
| herself by his fire, and sew for others, if he had no ém- 
ployment for her, himself. Our girls are so much re- 
publicans that they sometimes quarrel with their pa- 
rents about going to a dance, and leave home; and I 
have never known one who did not find a home with- 
in a mile or two of her father’s domicil. | Nor does it 
make any material difference in entering the married 
state, whether a young lady has any dower to expect ; 
they are all hunted up and married without reference 
to wealth, by the young and enterprising men of the 
West, however closely they may shave in driving other 
bargains. 

Let the philanthropists, then, of the Cities, organize 
an association for supplying those who will come, with 
money sufficient to bring them ten miles west of De- 
troit,and admonish them not to stop till the last cent is 
expended, and they will do well enough, provided they 
do not stop in the large villages, where the trading spir- 
it has calloused the nobler feelings of humanity; and 
some might even be comfortably employed there Let 
the President give every one a certificate, signed by 
himself,stating briefly the reason of her coming,and ev- 
ery house will be open ; not that this is at all necessa- 
ry, but it might awaken feelings in some bosoms who 
are not readers of the Harbinger and Tribune. In no 
other way can you do so much good as in this; and [ 
run no risk of too many cails,by giving me young la- 
dies my name and residence (after next Spring,) that 
they may call upon me for aid, if they fail to procure 
employment. If you will publish a note in the Tri- 
bune, which circulates more extensively, inviting in- 
formation, I presume you will have the privilege of 
paying a dollar or two for the postage of confirmations 

of what I state. ' 

For information I subjoin the prices of labor, as I 
get them from those who know :—For making a coarse 
muslin shirt, twenty-five cents ; for fine shirt with plait- 
ed bosom, seventy-five cents to one dollar: summer 
pants, fifty cents ; summer vest, fifty cents; woollen 
pants and vest, seventy-five cents each ; for housework 
one dollar per week and board at the family table ; for 
teaching fifteen or twenty young children with gram- 
mar, from one dollar to two dollars per week ; making 
lady’s dress, cotton, seventy-five cents to one dollar; 
silk, merino &c., one dollar, seventy-five cents to two 
dollars; making upa bonnet Leghorn, (materials all 
found,) fifty to seventy-five cents ; knitting six cents a 
knot. 

Besides all this we have no distinctions in Society, 
except those of virtue; and a young lady naturally 
moves in the first circles in a dress that costs less than 
ten dollars, including all that she puts on her person, a 
parasol included. It isa great mistake to think the 
people and privliges in the West inferior to those in 
cities. Here (among farmers,) “worth makes the man ; 
and want of it the fellow.” 

Respecifully your and the ladies’ friend, 
H. R. Scuerrerty. 









De La Roche's Napoleon. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this picture, 
now exhibiting at the rooms of the Academy of Design, 
in the Society Library, as the greatest work of art of 
its kind that we have seen. There may be, and doubt- 
less are, in Europe, productions by those immortal men 
known in vulgar speech as the “ Old Masters,” which 
are greater than this work of the French painter ; but 
we are sure that these have never been seen on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

We have no space here to describe this painting, and 
we should not attempt to deseribe it if we bad space, for 
the simple reason that our emotions at this time are not 
of a sort which can be put into words. We confident- 
ly hope, however, that ariy of our readers who are 
within reach of the picture and have twenty-five cents 
to do themselves good with, will go to see it without 
delay. 

It is said that the Artist himself is likely soon to fol- 
| low his picture hitherward ; he sends a noble card of 
introduction. 
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writer well knows how toanell beanie of every salient 
feature of the times. 

_The same publishers have carried on new Bleswated. 
edition of the Arabian Nights, to the 7th number,which— 
is as well printed and beautiful as any that have pre- 
ceded it. We commend this edition to the public. 

——— 
Speech of Lamartine on the Right to Labor, 
(Ln tHe Nationat AssemBiy, Serr. 14.) 
Translated from the Democratie Pacifique. 

Ido not come to support the amendment of M. 
Mathieu (de la Drome,) nor shall I vote for it ; I come 
to draw towards a reconciliation, as far as it is possible, 
the vote of my friends upon the digest of the com- 
mittee. 

I should cruelly reproach myself, whatever pain I 
may experience, were I to combat words which I ap- 
prove ; I should reproach myself with not doing all 
that is in me to unite two thoughts which are the 
same and which are divided only because the words 
are insufficient to the rendering of the ideas. 

If the National Assembly will do me the honor tg 
listen to me, I hope that, by a concession in words, 
we shall inducejthat unanimity which is in the senti- 
ments of all, and put an end to a division which might 
compromise the future for the sake of flattering the 
present. 

The Provisional Government has had to solve, 
alone and by itself, the great questions before which 
you hesitate yourselves ; but it is not true that the 
Provisional Government has deceived the people and 
made the crowd fanatical by its fallacious promises of 
organization of labor. What is true, is this: 

On the day after the 24th of February, the people, 
still intoxicated with its glorious victory ; the people, 
which did not think yet to abuse its victory ; the people 
came in fact to the Provisional Government to demand 
the organization of labor, Some of us, 1 grant, wish- 
ed that we should promise them the organization of 
labor ; but nearly all, (and I appeal to honorable mem- 
bers here present,) nearly all were agreed in the opin- 
ion that this promise ought not and could not be made. 

We replied to them, it is true, that there were in 
humanity certain imprescriptible rights, above all writ- 
ten laws, rights which a society never denies without 
shaking its very foundations. 

In the number of these questions was the right to 
labor ; but what right to labor? 

The right w 1aD0r, In our yiew, did not confer on 
every citizen the right to require of society materials 
for his special industry, as some one just now said; the 
whole public wealth would not have sufficed for that, 
and at the end of fifteen months the whole would have 
been exhausted. 

What we understood by the right to labor, what we 
wrote, gentlemen, was the right of every individual, 
living on the territory of the Republic, not to die of 
hunger ; the guaranty of subsistence by labor, and a 
series of institutions to make good that guaranty ; in- 
stitutions which you do not cease to study, whose 
foundations you are laboring to lay with such a touch- 
ing solicitude. 

We signed, we decreed the right to labor, under 
this impression. 

For the national workshops were not a free crea- 
tion ; they were a necessity; it was not in our power 
not to found them ; it was not in our power to dissolve 
them, before the Assembly had given us its force and 
its support. The national workshops have been but a 
great public calamity. We never have considered 
them as other than anjevil; as a consequence, not of the 
establishment of the Republic, bu: of the crisis which 
preceded ; it would not do to leave the people without 
work to vagabondage, and we believed it was our du- 
ty to give them the wine of compassion, and thr bread 
of assistance. 

Well! instead of bringing disorder, this people ev- 
erywhere brought order, protection and respect for 
property within our walls. (Very well, from the Left.) 
For, gentlemen, let us not always accuse, There 
have been evils under the Provisional Government, 
there have been faults committed, and we accept 
them ; but let us render justice, let us render justice to 
this people whom they have calumniated, and who 
have shown themselves so great, so sublime in their 
victory. 

Represent to yourselves this people, admirable then 


of us, not chimerical things, but bread for themselves 
and their families ; not assistance, but bread ; offering 
to us theirarms to extinguish the conflagration which 
threatened society, and going themselves to watch as 
sentinels at the gate of every private property. 

From tHe Lerr. Very well! very well! 

M. De Lamartine. This people was not then per- 
verted by false and culpable doctrines ; our hands were 
moistened with its tears; how could we have shut our 
eyes to its demands? 

I know well enough that grave and cruel events 
have come to pass since then ; these events I have not 
mistaken; they are a lesson to me as well as to you ; 
but I cannot refrain from asking myself by what fatal- 
ity we have come to this point, of raising here the 


question whether it would not be dangerous to inscribe 


This isa continuation of the pleasant historical lives, | in our constitution, what? the simple right to live by 
designed for young persons, begun recently by Mr. Ab- | one’s own labor. 


bott. The writer observes in his preface, that the ha- 


bits of thought in this country are so different from that ‘have been a grave lesson to every one. 


I am aware that the events of the 23d of June must 
We cannot 


‘enn mind Me, At pean ; 
euseieatipeginipees tine tes hich is embraced |in all hearts and of 


in the life of the unfortunate Mary. tis one of the | proofs ; but, I entreat you, let usrise above these 
most romantic periods in all history ; and the present | ories ; let us view them from a little greater dita, 


out from political economy, and to look upon the que, 


» | The constitution should inscribe duties under the form 
coming in tears to the Hotel de Ville, and demanding | 
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M. Thiers told us yesterday that it was time to com, 





tion asa great political question. I am of his opinion; 
but let us not lose from sight that we are just 

out from a revolution ; and what is @ revolution? , 
isa grant poltaieel otent, bet it is also & social fac, 
the revolution from which we ore passing out has bee, 
determined by political causes, but it has also had jy, 
causes in the situation of the poorer classes, atin 
of the times. And permit me to cite to you a fac, 

Yesterday,as I went home after the close of \, 
session, 1 saw pass before my dwelling a long file of 
prisoners, some on foot, others in cars, going to se, 
their exile ; and I coald not heip asking myselt What, 
then, was the situation of this great city which thos 
vomits forth into exile, (necessarily, I admit) a part of 
its inhabitants. 

A little farther along lay the bases of a camp; from 
my window, at the four corners of Paris, I beheld (. 
same camp, and | then involuntarily recailed z:he Words 
which I had just heard here ; this table of the amelior. 
ations which had been’ made in the condition of iy 
working classes ; the increase of wages and the |oy 
price of objects of consumption, and | said to myself. 
there is truth no doubt in this table, and yet is it aii ta 
the better? 

lecome back. Property and labor are at bottom bur 
one and the same thing. It is impossible to Separate 
capital from wages end wages from labor. 

Can society separate itself from the question of the 
laborers! Will it rest in the doctrines ot economy | 
Then again will happen what has happened in Ausiig 
ander the monarchy, in England under the aristocracy, 
in France under the constitutional monarchy. 

It is necessary that societies, that legislations, tha; 
the constitution should constantly intervene betwee, 
these two interests, not to paralyze them, but to coir. ( 
dinate them, to regulate them, to prevent them from 
oppressing and devouring one another, because they 
are both equally sacred. ; 

1 know that property, whose origin was yesterday 
disputed, is a constututive title of man, and if I were é 
asked whether it is society which has founded proper- 
\y, Or property which has founded society, | should 
answer like that philosopher who did not kuow wheth- 
er the thought had preceded the word, or the wor 
preceded the thought. 

Property is divine in its principle, but it is corrigible, 
itis progressive. The ancient legislations recoguized 
property in slaves ; man has been dispossessed of prop- 
erty in man ; the child has been the property of the 
father, the wife the property of the husband, the seri 
the property of aristocracies. Legislations have cor- 
rected these properties ; they have broken down these 
barriers, they have emancipated man, they must eman- 
cipate him yet. Property is perfectible, but the prio- 
ciple of property is unattackable in itself, for, definitely 
speaking, property is at bottom only the mght of maa 
over his own arms and over the product of his activity. 

The question which occupies us is the mighty one of 
industiy, of the proletaires; of all properties, the 
most glorious, the most useful for the Republic to have 
recognized, will be the property in arms and hands, in 
other words, the right of living. 

Your thoughts were raised yesterday to elevated 
considerations ; they told you, that there is a divine 
morality, there is a fraternal instinct, fruitful in good 
works in the souls of citizens ; do not carry them into 
the domain of the law, they would become sterile is 
the hands of citizens. 



































The truth is, there are not two laws, nor two justi- 
ces ; that which is good and honest in the heart of cit- 
izens should pass as soon as possible into the writtes 
law. 

M. Dufaure just now made a distinction which at 
first seemed to me admirable ; but which has satisfied 
me less on second thought. 


He wold us: It is muah better to speak to man of his 
duties than of his rights. No one more than I recog: 
nizes and proclaims the grendeur of the situation 
which the laws make for the individual, But, citi 
zens, there is a difference between the domain of the 
law and the domain of sentiment, when the question 
is of making a law, of putting a preamble to our '¢- 
publican code, it is Right which should predominate. 


of rights. Duties emanate from sentiment ; but liber- 
ty is a positive right. There is no right which does 
not suppose a duty ; but the domain of one is not the 
domain of the other. There are duties which yo! 
cannot set down under the form of rights ; such are 
the respect for family, the love of country. 

M. Dufaure has confounded two things: the mort! 
law and the legal law. The constitution determine? 
the legal law, it ought to mention the right. 

But under what form should we write it? Unde? 
the form of the right to labor proposed by M. Mathiev! 
Ithink not; I shall ask you simply to inscribe in youl 
constitution the right to subsistence by labor, by as=!*"° 
ance with the limits of the resources of the Sta‘ 
(Sensation. ) 

They tell us: But you are the first to inscribe suc? 
a right in your constitution, you expose property there 
by to pillage and to a thousand unjust requisitions. 

M. Dufaure has spoken to us of the right to labor 
recognized by England ; but he has not gone back ' 
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‘i mention Ireland. The to labor has been |, L&veerter’s Pranet—The calculations of our Ovm- 


: Me . Mr. Pierce, 
vgnized in England since the time of Elizabeth, | planet are likel to substan 
"4 itis one of the reasons of the existenve of Eng- re of t 


ch society, between an immoveable territorial aristoc- | which’ seem to bea repetition of those of* Mr. Pierce, for 
and the masses of proletaries. It is the palliative | believing that the Neptune is not the planet of 
racy emitted this gouiety to live Leverrier. At the sitting of the 14th M. Leverrier noticed 
which has pe : the communication of M. Babinet, and to a great extent 
| said that Ireland, whose misery terrifies the world, | admitted his own error. He complains, indeed, that 
Ireland is one of the most suriking examples ot much of what he said w.s taken in too absolute a sense, 

hat ; ; ; . | but he evinces much more candor than might have been 
1c dangers which a society prepares for itself when it expected from « disappointed explorer.— Boston Trans- 


neglects the laboring classes. erigt 


Citizens, Ireland, where the poor tax does not exist, Gave at Sr. Aveustive-—A St. Augustine correspon- 
hat very fertile country,is precisely the couatry of | dent of the BE re, ed thes a est ferrite gale 
, : . ‘no. | WS experien at that place on the 24th and 25th ult, 
nendicity and mpery. ® Poway which sebapem, Eng | The ses aruse above the barrier of the sea wall, broke into 
ad in the eyes of nations. (Very good !) 


the streets on the Bay, piling up and dashing together 
Whether you do or do not inscribe the right to la- | there the boats of the fishermen, and the timbers of the 
aad ' 4 ill wo city wharves, all of which were swept away! Many of 
por in your constitution, your situation will not Y© | the houses and shops were flooded, their occupants being 
hanged. You will remain where you are, you will — to wah roto the night, amid » horrors * 
: , awful scene, to more secure retreats. Fences were levell- 
not have given a single new eer) property, YOu | ed, chimneys blown down, and even the wails of stone, in 
vill not have added a crown to the ‘lreasury. some places, 
I: does not depend on the silence of the commis Curtis THE Deravuttine Tax-cottector.—Re iders no 
sion to impose silence on a million of citizens who | doubt ae _— of - mau, who excited so much 
; : isis. It ig | Sympathy in New York, as the victim of a robbery which 
ne to ery oat famine in a day of crisis. It is stripped him of all he had, a few days after hie’ arrival 
from England, and who was afterwards recognized asa 
defaulter from Salford, where he had been collector of | 
rates and taxes. From the English papers we learn that | 
he has been arrested at Hull, having arrived there on 
board a merchant ship from New York. His bondmen 


have made good his default and decline to prosecute on | 
their own account. 





yili COT 
not by keeping still that you will ealm the uneasiness 


vod the alarms of property. 

The real danger wall be in not saying, <n not wri- 
ing all you think. 

There are factions which make capital of the suf- 
erings of the people to tura them against you. There 
s but one way to disarm factions, and that is to get 
nossession of the stimulus which they present to bad 
passions ; it is to draw from their programme the 
hole portion of justice and of truth which it contains. | 
Citizens, so long as there is any truth outside of 
you, so long as there shall remain in the hands of 
your enemies any truths which you do not assimilate 
o yourselves, I declare to you, you never can sleep in 


Pavyny Wricut at Catro.--The editor of the Cairo 
Delta has seen the elephant; he has conversed with Fan- 
ny Wright, during her stop at Cairo landing, and he thus 
deseribes her: —Mrs. Wright is « very tall woman, and 
possesses features as masculine as her general appearance. 
Her hair is tinged with grey, and curls with a stiff, angry 
kind of air, over a forehead remarkable in none of its 
peculiarities, being neither high nor low, broad or nar- 
row. She oecasionally warms with her theme, and uses 
graceful and expressive gestures; but even in her most 
enthusiastic expressions she exhibits a delicacy in touch- 
ing rudely upon the opinions or feelings of those in her 
presence. We should judge her to be about fifty years of 
age—but at al' events she is old enough to be well ac- 
quainted with human nature, for she exhibits this kind of 
knowledge in almost every remark rs. W. is no doubt 
a female, but there is nothing of the woman about her 





yanquillity. 
The vital question of the moment is that of the la- 


borers; it is the existence which we owe to the mass- 
s,not only as men, but above all as legislators ; it is 
he cosperation which we owe them in their labor and 





Berzecivs.—It is related tnat Berzelius, the famous 
in their necessities. The question of the moment is, ee en oo news of whose death was brought 

: by the steamer Hibernia, was for two years afflicted with 
he accession of the laborers to ee by octonian- paraplegia, of a complete paralysis of his lower members. 
on, by clearing of waste lands ; it is the possibility | In this condition he suffered extreme pain, yet such was 


; ' ich | his unabated scientific ardor and inte'lectual power that 
of breaking up ito shares for all em pear: wane he continued to read all the philosophical papers which 


s the basis of the State, the prosperity of the family, | appeared, and to analyze and criticise them with the pro- 
he guaranty of the security of governments. found ability which characterized his prime. Every day 


> : ae : 2 oll ee he caused himself to be brought out and seated upon a 

Eech epoch hes its Minton writes in te ope. chair, where he pursued his studies and lectured io 
If we refuse to Jook at ours, others will come to read | pils. His wife manifested the most devoted attachment 
it after us for our accusation. (Very good !) 


to him tothe last. Not a word of complaint ever escaped 
~~ : ; his li: s om account of his sufferings. Sweeden is in na- 

In’89, the bourgeoisie was mingled with the noblesse. | tional mourning for his loss. 
Since the revolution of February, there are no longer 


in right, and there ought not to be in fact, either bour- ' 

i ires ; lete b fi graph, upon the Catholic Free Schools of this city: The 
geois or proletaires ; we must complete by our finan- number of scholars attending these shcools is 2607, The 
cial laws what has been done in a political point of | scholars are distributed in the following order: St. Pe- 


. : :. |ter’s (Cathedral), 22; Holy Trinity, 800; St. Mary’s 
view by universal suffrage. What you have to do, is 650: St. John’s, : Bt. Josephs, 210: St. ‘Mite 3 70; 
to inscribe the right to live in your constitution. It is | St. Philomena, 115; St. Xavier, 480; Christ Church, 8). 
the mission of 1848. 


This number, it thines, swelled to upwards of 3,0: 0 by the 
: deff f children attending the Free Schools attached to the Or- 
Ciuzens, fear not the bad effects of good thoughts. phan Asylum aod the Convents. It also mentions that 
Danton said in a sinister epoch, in an epoch when ae one ¢ anpenas . the mens Seeene 
. in ied's ¢ jin Covingtonand Newport, which are atten near 
France was menaced equally from within and frown | 499 pupils. The fir-t cheas of Goon itchooie eamaieianiie 


without : Audacity, audacity, and yet again audacity ! | to be not entirely tree. Each pupil pays 25ets. per month 
Let us then say in happier circumstances: Courage | Which makes the school reverwe derived from the 2,607 


| children, $781].— Cincinnati Despatch. 
(ceur, heart,) courage, and yet again courage for the 
people who have made the Revolution! (Very good! 
very good !) 

































Catuo.ic Free Scuoots in CincinnaTi.—We find the 
following statistics in an article in the Catholic Tele- 





Grapvuates or CoLteces.— The following table presents 
| the number of Graduates at the recent Commencements 
of the Colleges of New-England, New-York and New-Jer- 
sey: 

Harvard Univ. Mass . . 59 


ese ; illiams C , do... 4 
New York anv Bosrox Rattgoap.—This Company _ Collnes _ oe - 


have determined to place urder contract that portion of 

the line between the cities of New Haven and Middletown use tiitesan 13 

as soon as the amount of subscriptions obtained will justity | Wesleyan University .do. 25 | N.Y City University, NY.27 

them in so doing. The cost of this portion will not vary | p.-emouth College.N 11.51 | adnan University ¥.75 
N. If. I 3 N.Y. 





Waterville College, Me . . 6 
Columbia College, N. Y. 23 
Union College, N. Y. 90 
Hamilton College, N. Y. 36 
Geneva College, N.Y. 1: 


Our Weekly Gossip. 





much from $55 ),000 or $22,000 per mile. Ot this amount Se é a rT 
there has already been obtained on the line of road the | een VRree, =F. 2 fies - J i 
tum of $200,100; and $25,000 more (making $450, 00 in \liddlebury College ao. 10 eon 
allis proffered by gentlemen interested in the portion of | Bowdoin College Me. 33 


the road from New York to New Haven. There remains , Zepal, 9 ; Cage 1 
therefore, the sum of $10.,000 to be supplied, and for this | The average number to ech is 35, Union and Yale have 


amount the Company have no resource but the city of | the largest numbers; Waterville and Middlebury the 
New Haven. It is to be hoped that a sum so dispropor- | least.—N. H. Democrat. 


Sey ‘mall, compared with the magnitude of the ben- The Harvest ef France has been excellent. The dimi- 


efit to be derived, will not be withheld or reluctantly sub- : oo : 
tcribed.— ; adi nution of discounts in the Bank of France shows a great 
red.— New Haven Pa ey falling off of business. The Bullion in the bank has in- 


_ A city editor thus nudges his delinquent subseribers, | Creed since the Isth of May from £4,6: 0,00 to £8,800- 
¢ don’t want money desperately bad, but our credit- | 


ors do; and no doubt they owe you. If you'll pay us, s ; ; 

: < bs amuel Lawrence, a very large dealer in wool, says 
ell pay them, and they'll pay you. on within twenty-five oman seabed produce a spear 
| quantity than any other nation in the world,and says fur- 

ther that there ix not now enough annually raised in this 
country, by 1: 0,000,000 pounds to meet the demand of the 
| manufacturers. 


For Cauirorvia.—Lieut. Col. Fremont, and thirty-five 
young and athletic men, left this city yesterday, on board 
the steamer Martha, en route for California. They dis- 
tmbark at Westport, where the largest portion of their 

“ggage, mules, horses, &c., are in readiness, and thence 
Proceed across the plains, by which is known as the South 
‘tn or Cimarone route, taking in their course the most | / . 
Sensely populated and fertile regions of New Mexico. | the Alleghanies. 
‘Le object of this ex; idition, we believe, is not generally “I can give you no idea of the independence, the regal | 
a but that mest currently reported is, the comple- | dignity of the iew who occasionally deign to take service 
t nm of the Colonel’s r.cent surveys and researches in | in private families. We ouce engaged a damsel in the ca- 
oy wild aud far-off region. His lady accompapier him | pacity of housemaid, who disappointed us at the time fix- 
heahh W estport, at which place he isto be joined by | ed for her arrival, giving as her only reason for not hon- 
me celebrated Santa Fe and Western traveller, Kit Car- | oring my mether with her assistance, that she had ‘ hear- 
*u.—St, Louis Republican. led Mrs. had two grown up gals, able to work them- 

Wel ; _. | Selves, that was sassy to help.’” 

3 ; arn that in attempting to execute a man at Nia- | 
Bara, C. Ww. recently, as the drop fell his head was severed | 
pit his body—the one flying into the air and the other 
ae heavily upon the earth- presenting a horrid spec 

©) een as the finale of a capital execution— Buffalo 
ommercial, 


Grace Greenwood, in her last letter in the Saturday 
Post, gives a spicy description of domestic servants, west | 
She says :— 





Warcumakens.—The English papers state that up- 

jwardof 15 journeymen watch and clock makers have 
just emigrated from the town of Neuchatel, Switzerland, | 
to the United States, and a stil! greater number are mak- | 
ing preparations to follow them. Waut of work at home | 
The Newt | is the cause assigned. 

in Bust ewhuryport Herald remarks that the mortality | . 

pein ayy Ss past summer bas been very much | Tue Fipp:_Er*.—Joseph Burke is on his farm near Ba- 
- as ‘an in New York, , In Boston the deaths have | tavia; Ole Bull is making fiddies in Paris; Sivori is in! 

Popnlat ut 10) a week, and in New York about 25’. The | Peru; Vieuxtemps isshowing what can be done with cat-/ 

“tion o Boston is about 125,' 00, and of New York | gut and horse-hairat Constantinople ; and Knoop is draw- 
jing « pleasant bow at Philadelphia. 


B “out 425. 0, 
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en 

Sretencail every one who 

of it as more ew eke of them 
surgeon and assistant were jor- 

‘there and relief with much 

suecess. y are all recovering now. The number pois- 
oned was over forty. Three of the company who did not 
drink of the — ae ee i " of the symp: 

t which the others suffe “he case shou 

ort ants 

ing.— 









to all not to use any copper vessel in cook- 
Courier. 


Thus says somebody:—“ The height cf politeness is pas- 
sing around on the opposite side of a lady, when walking 
with her, in order not to step upon her shadow.” But 
we think they beat it “out west,” where, when a lady 
sneezes the company give three cheers. 


Thedetowing horrible announcement recently appear- 
ed in a window in Wolverhampton. “ Baking every day. 
N. B.—People’s vitals cooked. 


Gewivs Paravount.—By anact of the new Republic, 
which has come to light in the late “ Enquiry,’’ itis shown 
that the three most virtuous and eminent men in France, 
Lamartine, F. Arago, and the venerable Dapont de |’Eure 
signed an authorization for the Government to come to 
anunderstanding with Madame George Sand,the world’s 
greatest of committers of its least forgiven sins. The act 
runs thus :— 

“The Minister of the Interior is authorized to come to 


an understanding with Madame Georges “and, for the | 


furnishing of articles to the Bulletins of the Republic.” 


What the “understanding,” or price of articles from | 
her brilliant pen, amounted to, is not stated, but the pro- 


posed bargain is enrolled in history, among the formal acts 
of the new Government.— Home Journal. 


ApvenTures or a Lettr:r.—Some time since a letter, 


containing bills of Exchange amounting to £5), was 
osted in London, addressed to a banking firm at Boston. 


he word “Lincolnshire” being omitted trom the address, 
the letter was put into an American bag, and crossed the 
Atlantic to Boston, in Massachussetts ! 
found, Brother Jonathan honestly returned the letter; and 
on Tuesday morning week it reached its proper destina 
tion, Messrs. Gee & Co.’s, Boston, Lincolnsh 
traversing the Atlantic, and having caused a journey to 
London, and a longand anxious correspondence. 


Among the curiosities which American travellers are 
now sending home from France, are the flattened balls 
picked up at the fight of the Barricades, and silver medals 
blessed by the late Archbishop of Paris. 


Feepine tHe Avimars—A nice young man scraped 
an acquaintance with a noble Polar bear in Van Amburgh 
& Co.’s Menagerie, this afternoon, and commenced treat- 
ing his shaggy white friend with choice candy. Bruin 
liked the sweet bits, but his friend’s fingers better, for he 
soon snapped off his right fore finver at the first joint 
smooth as a knife could cut it, and then munched the mor- 
sel with the gusto of an epicure.—Cleveland Herald. 


“ Are you not a drunkard ?” said the Recorder, yester- 
day, to a hard cise who was brought up before him for 
heing as blue as indigo the night before. 

“ Why, I’m a drunkard,” said the prisoner, “ but not an 
ultra-drunkard.” 

“What do you mean?” said the Recorder—“I don’t 
understand the distinction.” 

“Then I suppose you would understand me,” said the 
prisoner, “if you had asked what my politics are, and 
that I should reply—I'm a whig, but not an ultra-whig.” 

The Recorder remarked that the noise and confusion 
ve so great, he could not be heard.—New Orleans 


Coat anp Arms.—Faweet, who had chambers in the 
Temple, having called a ticket-porter to carry a mes- 
sage, he asked his name; he said it was Russell. “And 
pray,” said the comedian jocularly, “is your coat of arms 
the same as the Duke of Bedford’s?” “As to the arms 
your honor,” says the porter, “I believe they are pretty 
much alike, but there is a deal of difference between our 
coats.” 


There is a Fourierite paper called the Harbinger, pub- 
lished in New York, which having failed to attract atten- 
tion by decorous argument, is trying the effect of scurri- 
lous personal abuse. We do not believe it will be any 
more successful than it was before; for its attempts at 
wit are as dismal as those at logic were abortive.— Trans- 
cript. 


“Will you take the life of Taylor or Cass, this morn- 


ing, madame?” said a small boy to our good old Aunt | 


Betsey. 

“No, my lad,” she replied, “they may live until the end 
of their days for allme. I’ve got nothing agin ’em.”— 
Phila. City Item. 


A judge in one of the new counties in Western Virgin- 
ia, inquired of the sheriff, whether he had made up a ju- 
ry? The sheriff replied that he had empaneiled eleven, 
and expected to have the other soon, as they were run 
ning him with dogs. 


A Trick vpon Stace Roseers.—There have lately 
been numerous robberies of trunks from the stagus be- 
tween Erie and Westfield. A novel plan was hit upon last 
week by Mr. 8. Clark, the agent at the latter place, for 
capturing the rascals who committed the depredations, 
The Fredonia Censor says, that on Thursday night last 
as the stage was about to leave Westfield for North-East, 


unbeknown to the driver or passengers, he was sately | 


buckled into the hind boot among the trunks, and thus 

laced in ambush, started off. The stage had preceeded 
but about a mile,and wasascending a hill, when (. felt 
somebody nt work upon the straps, in the act of unloosing 
them. ‘This being finally accomplished, and the leather 
top thrown up by tie robbers, Clark sprang out and 
seized one of them,upon which the stage passengers were 
alarmed, and came to the rescue. 
other free-booters took to their heels. The bird caught, 
whose name is Dwight Olney, (of Westfield) was then ta- 
ken to Westfield, and on Saturday was arraigned on two 
charges: Ist. Ofhaving stolen trunks from the stage at 


previous times, and 2d for the last attempt at robbery. | 
On the latter charge he was committed for trial and bound | 


over in the sum of #1,00.—Bu/j/alo Com. Adv., 4th. 


Inish Wit.—* Fuith,” said an Irishman who could not 
get into his cabin at Balingarry, his wife having turned 
the key upon him; “ faith but I’m regularly locked in !” 
“In ee his companion, “in where?” “Why, in the 
street!’ 


A fashionable newspaper in London thus tells the young | 


ladies how to make their hair wavy. It is too imp rtant 
an affair to be limited to any one country! 
goes.” “ Damp the hair with water, and plait it three or 
four plaits every night. It will then take the waved form, 
though combed and brushed the next morning.” 


“ THOUGHTS oF THE Heart.”—A sleepy deacon, who | 


sometimes engaged in popular amusements, hearing the 
minister use the words, “ shuffle off this morta! coil,” 
started up, and rubbed his eyes, exclaiming, “ Hold on 
squire, its my deal!” 


Love AND Marriace.—“ Never marry but for love,” 
says William Penn in his Reflections and Maxims, “ but 
see that thou lovest what is lovely.” 


“ George, did you ever study Astronomy?” “No but | 


I was tamiliar with several theatrical stars.” 


No owner being | 


ire, after twice | 















‘THE DAGUERREOTYPE 
AND FOREIGN ANY; 

4 MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE ABD SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 

TUS.—The n of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of all the noblest ef- 
forts made in > worid of European Literature, present. 
ing a series pictures of the eee ae as. 
ES of public affairs, of the state of the publie taste, and the 
of the most refi.ed and intellectual coun-~ 
tries : political articles, chosen withyut 
Party bias, and with sole ce to their importance—essay s 
on a variety of subjecte—notices of geographice! discoveries, 
voy ages and travels—biography an.) Lisiwry—and unexception» 
able tales, now and then,:0 beguile the tedium of » weery hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books pubished in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with origi:el ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importence. 

The same editorial pen, that one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Cominent of Europe, with the longuage 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to emiich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Periodicals ; these bave hitherto distingurhed 
the work from ull others. and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this miscellwny. 

The first Number of the $d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to cnsure punctuality ond 
the regular tra..smis-ion of the work. Thesuccestive Numbers 
will appear on the vd and 4th Saturdaysof every month— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large end handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 600 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best toreign wriers of the 
day. 

‘Teams :—The price of subscription will be Three Doviarsa 
year, always payable in advance. 

Agencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, wall be 
established in all important places in the Union, and a liberal 
compensation alowed. App ications, with references, are in- 
vited. 

To Ciergy men, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $i, a filth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 

As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by turuishing the 
tirst and second volumes »t $i 76 cach, in honusome bi ding. 
The vols. will slways be bound in uniform style, so that sub. 
scribers who may .esite it may have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to maich, or of hav ing 
them bound, at @ trifling advance 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 

Any newspuper inserting the above six times, ond sending 
us a number of the paper, Shall receive the work for one year, 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS, 

R. WM. KADDE, No. 322 Browiway, New sork, Gener 
I al Agent for the Central Home@opathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
sic, for the United States, respectiully informs the Homaopathic 


opinion, in th 





| 


Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 


| hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in ‘l'inctures, Dilutions and ‘Triturations 

| Also, all Home@opathic Books published in this country end bu- 
rope. tt n20 


LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. ; 
Y Victor Hennequin. ['riee iz) cents. This day published 
and forsale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
8.3 No. 9 Spruce Street. 


ss AGENTS WANTED. 


mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new =ci- 


| oo and respectable young men can obtain im- 


“So here | 


entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. Ro Bucnanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended ‘Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phienology, and the coilater- 
al sciences would be preierred. au 9 


rl A ING. . 
MEmOik’ Ok CiLE I ELECRY CoANNING, 


With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manusc)ipts. 
‘DITED by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
prised in three volumes of from tour hundred and filty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one trom a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 

Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—N otes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 2 111 Washington street, Boston. 


LIFE OF FOURIER. _ 
HE Life of Charles Fourier. ty Ch Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. shaw ; with an elegant engraved 
rtrait. Price, $1,00. Will be sent by mail. This day pub- 
ished and forsale at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
89 9 Spruce Street. 


PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. : 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier, 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
au 19 No. 9, Spruce street. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 2 ASTOR ‘HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
! rangements lor the sp: «dy and cheap importeion of foreign 
| books are now unrivalled in this conntry, and that orders en- 
| trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by erery Sleamer, and returns oblained the 
next German S:eamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two tothree months. He feels bound toexpress 
| his thanks to his numerous friends for the ampl encourage 
| ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justity their conti- 
| dence by the most punctual and iaithful disc harg: of his obliga- 
tions. 


List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschafi in Judw#a und der 
Zerstorung Jernsalems Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 

- vols. svo, with 4maps,. Kremen, 1845 Sewed, €3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichre 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und burgertiche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmotkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153)-1/ 08. Ist vol 
Svo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six: 
teenth century. 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologisch: n und 
socialen Bedeutung erlau'ert durch Krankengeschichten- Ist 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewrd, $1 75 

| G. Hofken V lamisch-Beigien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1548. Sew, 

ed. $3. 

A 4a superior work on Relgium with regard to its origin 

| historical development, political and social movements, fine 

| arts, language, &c. &e. 





In the meantime the | Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg 


, ¥ Dr G Ocelsner-Monmorgue. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 148. 
| Sewed, $1 75 

| Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 
language. 


Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque, I12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 
A very spirited .4nti-Slavery Book 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin 
der der Freme. 2A vol. Real andIdeal. Bremen, 1848, Sew- 

| ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in B+ lles Lettres deservitg a more 
than passing notice. 

Catalogues. ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Eurvpe 
are, on application, readily furnished by 

RUDOL?’H GARRIGUE, 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


| The Executive Committee ot the AMERICAX UNION oF 
| Associ aTIONists have taken an office at No. Y Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereatter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business,and to which place ul! com- 


munications o them should be addressed. The General 


Agent of the Union wil! be found there during office hours; 
and al) members of Affiliated Unions,and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associativ e movement, are respect 


fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
conv enience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
| tiv e publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
' 9 Spruce St.. New York 
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band’ cee } pendi 
8 . to , ow 
ae ryt Batler) on a wit of Girores, 
“Iso prayed of the allowance 
her support made by her husband, in written contract ond 
accepted by her,shovld he paid. ‘George VM. Dallas and 
John appeared for Vr. Butler,and after some 
time spent in discussion, the farther discussion was post- 
poned until Saturday next, to cive the parties an oppor- 
tuni'y to make some private arrangements by which the 
amount required may be definitely fixed. The counsel for 
Mr. Butler agree to advance +300, without saying for 
what purpose it was given, with the »robation of Mr. 
Butler.—- Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct 16th 


Die \prut Disas;e:.—We are again calied upon to 
record another dreadful steamboat disaster, which, un- 
fortunately, has been attended with a most deplorable 
loss of life. On Friday last, about 2 o’clock, P. M. the 
steamer Piney Woods, Capt. Paytowine, on her pasage 
from Springfield for the Pontchartrain railroad depot, 
took fire, when she was about two miles from i.nd, and 
burned to the water’s edge. The fire originated on her 
starboard side immediately under her boiler deck, and, 
owing tou hig: wind which was ; revailing at the time, 
soon enveloped her in flames. The utmost consternation 
and dismay seized upon the passengers, andin the hurry 
of the moment, they launehed the small boat in so pre- 
cipitate a manner that she filled and drifted away. Coim 
pletely helpless, they cast overbourd pieces of plank and 
tie cabin furniture, and leaving the boat,clung to them 
as long as they were able, but we are pained to say that 
only eight of them were rescued by the boats which put 
off from the land; the remainder, supposed to be fftcen 
in all, having sunk before assistance could be rendered. 

he persons saved were eight in number, viz: William 
Mailott, Esq. of ~pringfield, (from whom we derive 
these particulars.) Mr. Bradley, the engineer, a passen- 
ger, name unknown, the cabin boy, two negro boys be- 
longing to the boat, and a child about 8 years old, belong- 
ing to one of the passengers who perished. This little 
fellow, we learn, had been drifting or swimming about 
for two hours before he was picked up, and only by his 
loud cries attracted the attention of the persons in the 
shore boats. The engineer, Mr. Bradley, clung on to 
the burning hull for nearly two hours before he was res- 
= The boat burned for about four hours before she 
sunk, 

_We find it utterly impossible to arrive at all the names 
of those lost, and we only give those which have been re- 
ported. Mr. Dunean, a merchant of Springfield was pick- 
ed up drowned; of the others lost, were two families, one 
gentleman, his wife, his sister-in-law, two young ladies, 
supposed to be sisters to the married lady, and two child- 
Ten, one about six years of age, and the other an infant. 
The husband is supposed to have been employed in the 
lumber-yard of Mr. Hunt of this city, but we could not 
learn his name. Twoservants belonging to the families, 
two vegro men and the chambermaid belonging to the 
boat, and two persons unknown, were lost, waking fowr- 
teen in ll.—N. O. Com, Bulletin, 9th. ; 


Destrection or Warensoo, sy Fire.—A fire broke ont 
in the vilage of Waterloo opposite Black Rock, this mor- 
ning, about half. past three, which destroyed nearly the 
entire village. e understand the fire caught in a barn 
near Lewis’s hotel, which soon spread to sueh an extent 
as to envelope the entire buildings, with one exception, 
some twenty or twenty-five in number, in flames. A large 
portion of the dock was also destroyed. The alarm was 
given in this city, and many of our firemen went down, 
but did not cross over with their machines. The flames 
threw a bright illumination over the city, presenting the 
4ppearance of a fire in our midst.— Buffalo Adv, Oct. 16. 


INTELLIGENCE FRomM La Piata.—By the ship Shaw, 
Capt. Bea, whicl: arrived at Boston on onday morning 
dates have been received from Buenos Ayres to August 
15. The Packet asserts that, since the opening of Buenos 
Ayres to commerce, the tide of immigration from Monte- 
video continues to set in steadily, principally of those who 
wish to findemployment. The Mintevicleo Comercio del 
Plata contains the following account of the late earth- 
quake at that place : 

‘Last evening, about a quarter to 7 o’clock, a loud 
earthquake was felt in this city—a phenomenon, as far as 
we know, of whic : there is no precedent here. The oseil- 
lation appeared to usto run from 8S. E.toN.W. The 
noise in the beginning was similar to the detonation of a 
small piece of artiflery, and successively but rapidly de- 
creased. Weare informed that where the shock was most 
felt was as is natural, in weak and wooden buildings. The 
duration of the phenomenon was trom ten to twelve se- 
couds. We are told by parties who have witnessed earth- 
quakes elsewhere, that they never heard a greater noise. 

he direction appeared to others from 8. E. to N. W. It 
would be of importance to establish this point; for if it 
has been the latter, it would not be too hazardous to as- 
Sume that this earthquake was the ramification of another 
coming trom Chili. If such has been the case, in Chili, 
where it would have been felt about 5 P. M.,, it must have 
been the heaviest and most frightful of its kind. Up to 
this moment we are unaware how it has been felt by the 
vessels in the harbor.” 

Arratrs iv Yucatay.—A private letter informs the 
editors of La Patria that Gov. Barbachano was so well 
satisfied with the gallant bearing of the American volun- 
teers in the late engagement with the Indians of Yucatan 
that he coutemplated m king application to the govern- 
ment of the United States for 500 more! The action al- 
luded to took place two leagues from Valladolid. Jacinto 
Pat was so enraged by the defeat of his Indian troops,that 
he ordered four of his officers to be shot. Pat was making 
preparations to fortify himselfin Peto, and at the moment 
of shooting his tour officers, he told his followers that he 
was about to enter into another action, and that if he lost 
it, they were welcome to shoot him!—N. O. Picayune. 


Liter FRow St. Domineo, -The brig Fairy, Capt. Har- 
per, arrived at Philadelphia on Tuesday from Port au 
Prince, which place she left on the 2d inst. She brings 
intelligence some days later. Capt. Harper reports that 
at the time of his sailing the country was in a very unset- 
tled condition—business presented no improvement what- 
ever. The government had issued circulars ail along the 
sea coast to the effect that they intended to regulate the 
prices of provisions and dry goods at a very low rate. 
The people were demanding of the Government the fulfil- 
ment of former promises relative to the reduction of the 
price of provisions, and until a concession be made, Ame- 
rican produce and dry goods cannot be sold but at ruin- 
ous prices to shippers. Should the peop e’s demands re- 
ceive slight inattention, they wil! assuredly resort to plun- 
der, as manifestations to that effect have already taken 
pace in the interior. . 

Prom Santa Fe,-—Mr. James H. Bullard,of the firm of 
Bullard, Hook & Co., arrived at this place ‘rom Santa Fe 
last Friday. He brings no particular news,with theexcep- 
tion that the trade of that country is greatly overdone, 
All was quiet in ~anta Fe and its vicinity. ‘Ir. B. brought 
several lettersto citizens of this city, one of which we were 
favored with a perusal. ‘The writer complains that the 
Government has left the country very poorly protected— 
there being only 210 officers and men left in the entire ter- 
ritory to preserve good order. Major Beall hase mmand 
o° the military force. He had received petitions from 
Tavs, Peraltv, Albuquerque and other points,asking for 
troops to garrison the trontiers,as the inhabitants were in 
constant danger from the daily incursions of the Indians 
who continued their depredations. Major B.’s present force 
will be inadequate to defend the Territory, and he will 
not be enabled to comply with the above petitions for troops. 
Lieut. Col. Washington, appointed, it is said. Civil and Mili- 
tary Governor of New- Mexico, was expected at Santa Fe 
trom Chihuahua, :bout the 20th September last.—Ler- 
ington (Mo.) Expre:s, 3d. 
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On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. €2}4 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. vo. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. }2mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church, 
12% cents. 

e Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents. 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things 2 vols. 


7 25. 

. The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 26. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 

lated by Wilkinson. §) 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 


ences. @2- 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo, $ 


Noble’s Appeal | vol. 12 mo. 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 


seeks 


Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 4 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.' 37 
Crissold’s Letters, 623 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 62 


Guardian Angels. ; 44° 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush, $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. m18 








PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHQNOTYPIC WORKS. 


Ars & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
ense. 

iivat Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 

le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an in uctory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, . : , - $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed gs of the a The prine!pal use that l’honogra- 
o- make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 

honography to their friends, who, by referring to (he expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
tion of Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 

Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 

erally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 

° ° 0 37 

From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Fiwcmehie Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

parts of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers: This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 


- : - - 050 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa ap seem, containing the 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phono ic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used in the most contracted = e of pire 8 we re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of aay 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F_ Boyle. Per number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numberswill be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : - - 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Late by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
fom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLaRs. 


The .Inglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the °° 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any ofthe above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ers, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost léss by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters communications, &c., must be post PAIr 
Being engage in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep mo ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
cesionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it u our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five DOLL ass. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 
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FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 


Cypesr for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 

borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 

promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


m25 t No. 9 Spruce street. 
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8 1847. x7. 
Secent. wt R. Lehrbveh der hte Er. 
ster bis auf em era w verbesserte 
—s Leiprig 1846. i. 
. Dr. . Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschviften der Herzog], Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten u ber Joh. 
oo 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 
1 50, 
. Humboldt, A.» —Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. e 5). 
Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $1 A 
Kurtz. H. Trisian und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlends Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgebe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. #1 75. 
Drei Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 


ten. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 StahIstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 







feb 19 421 Broadway. 
THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE , 


Pleasantly loeated a! Parkeville, Gloucester Gounty, New Jersey, 

EN milessouth of Philadelphia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 

and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are atone: erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 

uare—a Gymnasium. one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
fultreatment of disease. 

The Water issupplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 

uality, and best chosen Temperature e scenery is delight- 
fai—t e airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and tothe Consumptive, hold out —_ indugements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments,connected with more public locations. The object be- 
ing, notto sttmulate or instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 
orate thebody. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requested of such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that =. will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wi'l be under the entire control of 
| Dr. Sanrorp Bexx, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
} rtment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com- 

fort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weekly charge will be Eight Doliars, antilthe number 
af patients s average over one hundred, then it will be re- 

| duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them all nec bandages att he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed trom the Insti- 
tution when they leave,as in no case can the Managerscon- 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been tr " 

Those who desire to bring their own servents, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
cleer understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for theirservices, and therefore no gratuity or present form 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samue: Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet withimmediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceiptsfor such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
22 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT [MPORTATIONS 
ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe, Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $/0 00 

Bunsen, Aegy pten’s Stel.e in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. i-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1545, $5 7) 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflege. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 

. Laurent, Geschicl te des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 

1 50. 

Menzel Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 154’. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Au'g Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine \\ eltgeschichte { Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig 145-17. $65 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, nee Weltgeschichte. Mit epee 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 

. 1846. $i 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deatschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1842. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 373 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ad 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH, 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True O ization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect 10 the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed m eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating bis under- | 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will | 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

jans and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe ore the scientific 
sis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity ot 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity, By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 13} cts. 
or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 26 No.9 Spruce street 
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of Society based on a system of 
Joint-Stock Property : 
Association of Families ; 


Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 


Unity or INTERESTs : 


Which we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man, 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the Pointmen, 
of baumte, the sending out of lecturers, the & Of pub. 
lieations, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated §;. 
eieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, i, 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every way jj, 
fusing the Principles of Tmedatiea, aud preparing :q 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund ,, 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from 4). 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be com 
of such contributions as may be made for the p ™ 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested \y 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, yn] 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean tin, 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under ty, 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be hej 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Exe. 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be comp 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding toy 
from each Union, and three dther delegates elected y 
large trom each Union, provided, shat in case any dele 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose , 
substitue. 


At each Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign en Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasw. 
er, and Seven Directors, 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ez officio 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee sha!] be composed of the (jf. 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shal 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President: 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
management of the Union ; and shall have power to {il 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Ami- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the member: 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL, «“ ' 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 

J.S. DWIGHT, « } 


Affiliated Unions, 
BOSTON. 


Wituiam H. Cuannine, President. 

J. BurrerFrievp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borrume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
8. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisuer, Chit of the Group of Practical Afav 
Mary Buttarp, Chief of the Group of Social Culture 
- =. Dwieut, Chief of the Gi oup of Indoctrination: 


J Wa corr, 
Catvin Brown, 


Directors. 
Caro.ine Hitpretu 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Male: 
21 Females. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. 

James Searers, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarian. 

A. W. Harnison, Recording Secretaryand Treasur” 

Pascuat Coeains, Chief of the Group of Practica 
Affairs. . 

Euizasetu Biackwe., Chief of the Group of Soe 
Culture. : 

WituraM Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctain 
tion. 

Organized, April 7,1847. Members 43. 31 Males, ” 

Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Joseru J. Cooke, President. 

P, W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Joun L. Crarke, Secretary. 
SrerpHen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. - - : Wm. T. G. Prerct 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cnas. H. Corrin. 
Springfield, S, <0 - - G.W. Swazey- 
Newburyport, “ Rev. E. A. Eato.: 


Amesbury, ® « - + Rev. 8. C. HEw:T™ 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. SrurTevas? 
Nantucket, “ - - - 
Bangor, M:.ine, - - - Mary Poor. 
Pittsford, Vermont, - - - Dr. J. 8. Ewe. 
Clarendon, 4's - - C. W« opHovse. 
Brandon, * - . - G. W. WALKER 
Middlebury, “ - - . * 

| New York,NY. - - - J.T. Waite. 
Albany, . - - e - Tappan Towsse®™ 
Westmoreland, N. Y. - ‘ 
Utica, “3 . - ° 
King’s Ferry, - - é 
Pittsburgh Pa. - - James NicHols 
Wheeling, Va. - ° - Wa. McDianml 
Cincinnati, Ohio, ° é J. B. Russell. 


Ceresco, Foud du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuas&- 
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